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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


T IS a difficult thing to tell just where the Democratic party 
stands in these days. In Maryland, in New York, the party 
has turned its back on its new found faith. Inthe South 

and West it stands by the demand of its last national convention for 
the restoration of free silver coinage. And in the East we have 
lately had the Democrats of Pennsylvania, and this week the 
Democrats of Massachusetts reaffirm, in state convention, the 
Chicago platform. But now from Ohio comes an uncertain tone. 
The Democratic party of that State in nominating its candidate for 
Governor, about two months since, declared in no uncertain tones 
for the remonetization of silver. On that issue, the issue of the 
last Presidential campaign, the issue of bimetallism ws. gold 


monometallism, of honest money vs. dear money, of high prices | 


vs, low prices, the campaign for governorship and senatorship, 
the campaign of Chapman and Mclean against Bushnell and 
Hanna was to be fought. Mr. Mclean was instrumental in lead- 
ing the Democratic party to lay down such lines for the conduct 
of the campaign. But now he seems anxious to abandon these 
lines; he and the Democrats of Ohio who follow him evince a 
purpose to go back on silver, to abandon the silver question and 
press the fight against Mr. Hanna on a mud slinging plane. 
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Now Mr. Hanna may well be open to attack, his candidacy 
may well invite mud slinging, but his Democratic rival for the 
seat in the United States Senate, which Mr. Hanna now holds by 
grace of appointment, and which he desires to hold on to by grace 
of election, is not the one to throw mud at his opponent. His 
own skirts aie not clean enough to make mud slinging profitable. 
He can ill afford to reduce the campaign to a personal level. 
Mr. McLean has not as yet made this plunge irrevocably, he has 
not as yet so far turned his back on the silver issue that he 
cannot get back, but if reports do not much belie him he has 
shown that principle rests lightly upon his brow, that greed for 
place not a regard for principle is uppermost in his mind ; that 
he is ready to purchase self advancement by an abandonment of 
principle. 

And he is not alone among those giving evidence of a long- 
ing to put the silver question to one side. Where he leads others 
are ready to follow. That he can profit by turning his back on 
silver, and making the campaign one for spoils, is not at all 
likely. All the Democrats of Ohio are not ready to go with 
him, and then there are thousands of men in Ohio, formerly 
Republicans, who have acted with the Democratic party on the 
silver issue, but who cannot be expected to stand by the standard 
bearers of that party if they abandon the silver issue. To shift 
the lines of campaign in the face of the enemy is ever dangerous, 
to lose faith in the principles for which the contest was inaugu- 
rated and throw them overboard must make defeat certain. And 
it is certain defeat that Mr. McLean is inviting. 





So with Mr. Gorman in Maryland, with Mr. McLean in 
Ohio, with the Democratic leaders in New York going back on 
the new found faith of their party, it is hard to tell just where 
the Democratic party stands. In the Western and Southern 
States, in some of the States of the East, the Democratic leaders 
have stood firmly by the declarations of the Chicago platform. 
But among those Democrats who tried to hold the party down to 
advocacy of the gold standard and became supporters of bimetal- 
lism only when the party broke away from them, and then for 
the sake of party regularity, there is a decided disposition to 
abandon the advocacy of silver remonetization, turn their backs 
on the silver question and pull their party with them. To close 
our eyes to this fact would be folly. What we have seen of the 
action of such men since the defeat of Mr. Bryan should warn 
us not to put trustinthem. If we do we will surely be betrayed. 

We have spoken of the declaration of the Chicago Conven- 
tion demanding the reopening of our mints to free silver coinage 





| as the new found faith of the Democratic party. To this, many 
will no doubt take exception asserting that such faith has ever 
been held by the Democratic party. Before the party fell under 
the influence of New York, and from the close of the war down 
to the last campaign New York directed the policy, selected the 
candidates, laid down the platform of the Democratic party, this 
| may have been true. But if of late years such has been the 
| faith of the Democratic party it has been kept well in the 
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background. New York demanded it, and, as New York contri- 
buted the money to run the campaigns, the Democratic leaders 
of that financial centre assumed the right to direct the party and 
they were permitted to have their way. In the last Democratic 
convention the moneyed interests of New York did not control, 
they did not direct the campaign, and there was no money to run 
that campaign. 

So as a matter of fact the Democratic party did not refind its 
faith in bimetallism until the last campaign. To all intents and 
And there was something 
that helped the Democratic party to refind this faith amazingly. 
That party threatened 
the supremacy of the Democracy in many Southern States. To 
hold on to that supremacy, Democratic leaders were forced to 


purposes it was a new found faith. 


That something was the Populist party. 


give heed to the political schooling put before them by the 
Populists, they were impelled to give heed to the crushing 
burdens falling on our producing classes and offer a remedy in 
order to hold the membership of the party. 
coinage was pushed to the fore-as the cardinal tenet of the 
Democratic party, upon the 
Democratic party by the Populists the last campaign was fought. 


And so free silver 


and on the tenet thus forced 


Now the question is, will the Democratic party live up to 
this new faith or willit split over it? And by split we do not mean 
the split of last year, when the dyed in the wood gold mono- 
metallists cut loose from the party. We meana split between the 
time servers and place seekers of whom there are many, who care 
not a snap for free silver coinage as a principle, and the honest 
men, firmly convinced of the justice of bimetallism and the 
importance of restoring it and ready to sacrifice self for principle. 
And when we look at Maryland and Ohio and New York we 
cannot doubt this split will come. It has already come. And 
the Democratic party sosplit must be powerless to effect 
any reform. 

The only way of accomplishing anything in the line of lifting 
the crushing burdens off the backs of our producing classes, the 
only hope of securing the emancipation of our producing classes 
from the hard thralldom of grinding poverty that has been growing 
upon them for years, is for all men who are ready to make sacrifices 
to bring about such ends to stand together and_ work together, and 
the first sacrifice must be one of prejudices and jealousies, preju- 
dices and jealousies that keep men working for the same end 
apart and render their efforts fruitless. Thus even in the Popu- 
list party, the party that forced the Democratic party to awaken 
from its lethargy last year—for which it got little thanks, little 
recognition at the hands of Democracy—the party that professes 
the highest aims, that should be freest from prejudices and the 
temptations of office, we find discord and disunion. And so the 
Populist party is rendered powerless even to impel the Demo- 
cratic party as it did prior to 1896. It should now point the way 
to needed reforms, it should now take the lead for the emancipa- 
tion of our producing classes from industrial slavery, it should 
now pave the way for gathering into the ranks of those struggling 
with moneyed oligarchy the Democrats who hold to free silver 
coinage from conviction, who are not swayed by promises of self- 
advancement and who cannot follow those men who are ready to 
put principle aside for office and make of the Democratic party 
nothing more than a party of spoils. But this leadership, the 
Populist party cannot take, the way to union and success it cannot 
show, while it remains as a party divided against itself. 

It is time that those who keep the Populist party divided 
against itself made a sacrifice of their prejudices and jealousies, 
stilled the desires to seek revenge for personal wrongs, ceased 
their efforts to repay personal abuse with abuse, put in practice a 
little Christian charity and sought to understand rather than mis- 
understand and misconstrue each other’s efforts. When they do 
we may not only have union in the Peoples’ party but a rallying 
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point which will attract and unite all those struggling for the 
emancipation of man from industrial slavery and for the over- 
throw of the moneyed oligarchy that threatens the liberties of our 
people and the life of our republic. 


WE have seen how the Democratic leaders in the State of 
New York who would make of their party a mere stepping stone 
to the reaping of the spoils of office, and who think more of the 
success of party than they do of the welfare of the country, have 
triumphed over those who hold principle more sacred than party, 
who are not ready to purchase party success by the sacrifice of 
principle. We saw this in the nomination by the State Com- 
mittee, exercising a power delegated to it by the State Conven- 
tion of last year, of a gold Democrat for Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals. Thus in state affairs the gold Democrats, or 
it may be the Democrats without principle and ready to sacrifice 
anything for party success, have triumphed over those who hold 
that parties have a higher purpose than the distribution of spoils. 

And the Democratic leaders looking out for self and caring 
naught for principle when principle stands in the way of polit- 
ical advancement, these leaders who have triumphed in state 
affairs are now bent on repeating their triumph in municipal 
affairs. They set out to make of the Democratic party in Greater 
New York a party without great principle, without an aim other 
than success. So they resolved on setting aside national issues 
as likely to stand in the way of party success. But it may be 
that they have overstepped their mark, that by making a sacrifice 
of principle they have imperilled rather than promoted success. 
Sacrificing principle they have forced a revolt of those men not 
willing to sacrifice principle with them. 

And so they have succeeded in breaking the Democratic 
party of Greater New York in two rather than in solidifying it 
by their ruthless sacrifice of principle for self-advancement. The 
men dissatisfied with such bartering of principle for place have 
come together and, under the name of the United Democracy, 
nominated Henry George, of single tax fame, on a platform 
endorsing the declarations of the Chicago Convention, for Mayor 
of Greater New York. This action is decried by those who have 
been hurt by it as dragging national issues into a local campaign. 
It is asserted that such issues have no place in a municipal cam- 
paign, that the Mayor of Greater New York will have nothing to 
do with the mints or the settling of the silver question, and that 
therefore the silver issue, the question of reopening the mints to 
free silver coinage, should not be brought into the campaign. 
But it was forcibly urged by those who put Henry George in 
nomination for Mayor that men who cannot be trusted with 
national reform cannot safely be entrusted with the carrying out 
of municipal reform ; that men who work in the Federal sphere to 
establish a currency monopoly cannot be entrusted with the work 
of overthrowing or curtailing the power of city monopolies. 
What the result of this action of the United Democracy will be 
cannot at this writing be foreseen. It may be that it will bring 
Tammany to see that it is the part of political expediency to 
stand by principle, and result in driving that organization to 
reaffirm the Chicago platform and finally nominate a candidate 
for the Mayoralty who is a believer in the work of the Chicago 
Convention. In that event Mr. George will no doubt step down 
and support, instead of antagonizing, the candidate of Tammany. 

But there is one plank put in the platform of the United 
Democracy, and in amplification of the Chicago platform which 
Tammany is hardly likely to swallow. That plank is one 
demanding the ‘‘ Acquisition, ownership and operation by the 
city of all municipat street franchises, including those of trans- 
portation, gas and electric lighting.’’ For Tammany to endorse 
such a plank would be to antagonize those men who have grown 
rich out of monopolies built on public franchises, virtually 
grown rich by charging the public for the use of their own fran- 
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chises. And to antagonise those men would shut off the sup- 
plies of election money. So Tammany isinadilemma. It may 
find a safe way out through some middle course, by the taking 
of which it may hold to the flesh pots and still get the support 
of the United Democracy. 

ONE way out there seems to be, and only one way, namely, 
the nomination of Judge Gaynor for mayor. Judge Gaynor is 
a believer in the Chicago platform and an earnest advocate of 
bimetallism, and on the question of public franchises he urges 
a compromise, a compromise that would enable the city to get 
value for the franchises which it has to give away and has 
given away, and still steer clear of socialism. ‘This middle path 
between giving the franchises away as in the past to enrich those 
getting them, and the operation of all works of a municipal 
nature and transportation systems by the municipality, is for the 
city, instead of giving its franchises away, to keep them and 
lease them for short periods at a time to the highest bidders. 
This has been the course pursued with regard to the ferry fran- 
chises, and is argued would not only result, under competitive 
bidding, in the city getting fair value for its franchises, but 
check stock watering and over-capitalization, for under such 
conditions it would be absolutely impossible for corporations to 
issue bonds against such franchises. And it seems that this 
middle course and Judge Gaynor would be acceptable to the 
United Democracy. So there is an opportunity for the Democ- 
racy to get together in the municipal campaign. Tammany may 
sieze this opportunity at its convention, assembling as we go to 
press, and order may have been brought out of chaos before this 
reaches the reader. 

But that this opportunity will be seized is far from certain, 
hardly likely. Some other middle course may be found, but to 
say the least the situation is very uncertain, and as uncertain in 
the Republican camp as in the Democratic. Whether the fight 
will be four cornered or three cornered or narrowed down to a 
contest between Tammany standing for a united Democracy and 
a compromise candidate agreed upon by the Republicans and 
Citizens’ Union, and so uniting the opposition to Tammany, we 
cannot foresee. Most interesting would be a four cornered fight 
between Seth Low, standing for the Citizens’ Union, representing 
wealth, looking at public questions through the colored glasses 
of those who have grown rich by preying upon the fruits of 
others’ labor and see no wrong in grinding the many down to 
poverty that the few may gain, indeed regard the power of the few 
to dictate laws calculated to oppress the many and enrich the few 
as a sacred right not to be interfered with on any account— 
between Seth Low, regarding matters through these colored 
spectacles, General Tracy, nominated by the Platt Republicans, 
standing for spoils and the giving away of public franchises to 
those who will pay most liberally for them, not to the city 
treasury, but to the party campaign funds and directly to the 
controlling heads in the party, bartering away the public fran- 
chises for personal benefit—between these two Republicans, the 
candidate of Tammany standing in Democratic shoes for what 
General Tracy stands in Republican, and Henry George, nomi- 
nated by the united Democracy, standing for municipal owner- 
ship and operation of all street and other railways and of other 
enterprises, such as gas and electric lighting which are of a 
municipal nature, and looking on all matters with the eyes of 
those who have suffered, been despoiled of their earnings by 
unjust laws, such as the monetary laws calculated to make money 
dear, fastened upon our producing classes by the rich and power- 
ful. As to the outcome of such a contest there will be many 
opinions, but our preference bids us believe that Henry George, 
standing on a platform endorsing the Chicago platform but going 
beyond it in the direction of Populism, would poll the largest vote. 
Eleven years ago he ran for Mayor of New York on the labor 
ticket in a three cornered comtest and, though defeated, ran 
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second in the poll, receiving 8,000 more votes than the Republi- 
can candidate. But there has been progress and development of 
ideas since then. 


WHAT part, if any, the national Democratic leaders are 
taking in the Greater New York contest and the struggle of the 
Tammany leaders to throw over the principles of Democracy as 
enunciated at Chicago, is not clear. A letter, or part of a letter, 
has been printed, said to have been written by Senator Jones, 
Chairman of the National Committee, in which the action of the 
State Committee, in putting aside principle in order to purchase 
party success, is approved. But in several reported interviews 
Senator Jones has been put down as entering a flat denial of ever 
having written such a letter. 

A private letter, said to have been written by Mr. Bryan, 
has also been pulled out to do public duty. It will be remem- 
bered that some months since Mr. Bryan refused to make a speech 
in New York because requested to refuse by Tammany leaders, 
who wanted to let the silver issue drop and feared that an address 
by Mr. Bryan would keep the silver issue to the fore in the Demo- 
cratic organization of New York. What argument was put to 
Mr. Bryan to make him deem it best to let the silver issue lose its 
hold on the Democracy of Greater New York, Mr. Bryan and 
those who prevailed upon him to forego the making of a speech 
in New York city last spring are alone competent to say. But if 
the letter now attributed to Mr. Bryan is genuine his views have 
changed mightily, they have gotten back to a direction from 
which it is surprising that a man of Mr. Bryan’s attachment to 
silver should ever have permitted them to deviate. The whole 
tone of the letter attributed to him is stand by principle whatever 
the cost, a plea not to cast aside in the municipal election the 
issues raised by the Chicago convention. Better accept defeat 
than gain victory by the sacrifice of principle. 


Mr. BRYAN might well extend the field of his advice beyond 
New York. There are many Democrats growing lukewarm on 
silver, who indeed have abandoned it, and need a vigorous 
prodding to get them back into line. Many such Democrats put 
the question aside on the plea that it is not a state or municipal 
issue. But not to stop again over this question, Mr. Bryan has 
insisted, when he has shown his hand, that the silver issue should 
not be ignored in either state or municipal contests. He would do 
well for himself if he would broaden himself out, not rest content 
with insisting that the silver issue should be given prominence, 
and insist that other issues, peculiarly of municipal interest, and 
quite part and parcel of the reforms needed to free our people 
from the oppression of monopoly, should be given equal promi- 
nence. We refer to public ownership of public franchises. The 
nominal giving away of these franchises is now one of the most 
fruitful sources of the corruption of municipal legislative bodies, 
which is an added reason for municipal ownership. The example 
set by the United Democracy of New York in endorsing the 
Chicago platform and extending it by a demand for public 
ownership and operation of street franchises, is one that Mr. 
Bryan might follow with profit. 

But, Mr. Bryan is as insistent that the issue should be nar- 
rowed down to the silver issue as he is insistent that that issue 
shall be recognized by the Democracy in all campaigns. To so 
narrow the issue is not to rise to the opportunities of the occasion. 
The silver question is but one of the questions which our people - 
are called upon to settle. It is not even the whole of the mone- 
tary question. And this must be recognized. This Mr. Bland, 
most persistent of all silver men, sees, but even where Mr. Bland 
treads Mr. Bryan refuses to follow. Once Mr. Bryan would not 
have waited upon Mr. Bland, he would have boldly led and Mr. 
Bland would have been the follower, but it is not so to-day. How 
often it is that leadership makes men fearful to lead, 
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Ir Mr. McKIniey would only will it, the silver question 
would soon be taken out of politics and Mr. Bryan left without 
an issue, for international bimetallism is doubtless within reach if 
Mr. McKinley would only work earnestly for it. But though the 
Republican party pledged itself at St. Louis to promote the 
restoration of bimetallism by international agreement, and though 
Mr. McKinley in his letter accepting the Presidential nomination, 
wrote, referring to this pledge, that ‘‘ if elected President it will 
be my duty to employ all proper means to promote it,’’ no one 
in the Republican party, save Senator Chandler, not even except- 
ing the President, though for courtesy’s sake we may except Sen- 
ator Wolcott, seems to take these pledges seriously. The Presi- 
dent did, indeed, appoint the Wolcott commission and send it 
abroad, but instead of backing up that commission he undermined 
it. If he would now stand behind that commission, show an 
earnestness to accomplish the restoration of bimetallism and a 
disposition to accept that which is possible, namely, an agree- 
ment for the reopening of the French, Indian and American 
mints to free silver, the labors of that commission would no doubt 
be soon crowned with success. 

The reported proposition said to have been jointly made to 
the British Government by the Wolcott commission and the 
French Ambassador in London, to the effect that France and the 
United States would reopen their mints to free silver coinage if 
the British Government, on behalf of India, would do likewise, 
is regarded as anything but a chimerical proposition in France. 
That the proposition is regarded seriously in France, is shown by 
the fact that M. Leroy-Beaulieu has felt the necessity of combatting 
the proposition, and that the Journal des Debates, in an evidently 
inspired article, put forth as a feeler of public opinion, hints that 
the French Government, under certain conditions, would be will- 
ing to reopen the mints to free silver coinage at the ratio of 15% 
tor. That the proposition, and the part of the Bank of England 
taken in it, is regarded seriously in England is shown by the 
heated protest of the London Clearing House Association con- 
demning the suggestion. That the proposition is not regarded 
seriously in the United States is proven by the comments of the 
press. 

Thus it is that the United States blocks the proposition. A 
word from Mr. McKinley could remove this block but there is no 
indication of this word being forthcoming. The whole disposi- 
tion of the partisan administration press is to sneer at the propo- 
sition and put it aside as unworthy of a second thought. Thus 
the New York 77ibune speaks of the recent statement of the 
Governor of the Bank of England to the effect that the bank 
was prepared to hold a fifth of its bullion reserve in silver, pro- 
vided the United States and France should restore free silver 
coinage, and provided the price of silver should be satisfactory to 
the bank—speaks of this statement as ‘‘ quite equivalent to the 
other statement that when the sky falls everybody will have 
lark pie. Nothing could secure a satisfactory price for silver to 
a body of bank officials inclined not to be satisfied, and nothing 
like the insignificant purchase of silver mentioned would have 
any weight in inducing France and the United States to under- 
take the regulation of the silver market of the world.’’ 

Truly a lot of encouragement for international bimetallism 
do we get from the newspaper advisers of the President! If 
such statements reflect the views of the President, as there is 
reason to believe they do, there is not the remotest possibility of 
the restoration of bimetallism by international agreement at this 
time. 


But if we cannot look for anything to come out of the 
monetary commission abroad we have a monetary commission at 
home to which we can at least look with hope, for, says a mem- 
ber of the commission, ‘‘ we represent the business interests of 
the country,’’ and surely a commission that represents the busi- 
ness interests of the country will find a way out of our currency 
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troubles that will be satisfactory to our people. But who are 
‘“we who represent the business interests of the country ?”’ 
First there is the speaker, Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, who 
holds the chair of political economy in one of the universities, 
Chicago, where a professor, to keep his place and draw his 
salary, must teach what the moneyed oligarchy dictates. Money 
made out of the Standard Oil monopoly established the university 
and pays the salaries, and nothing must be said therein against 
the Standard Oil monopoly or any other monopoly. This, one 
Prof. Bemis learned to his cost three years ago. He was sum- 
marily dismissed because he had the hardihood to teach that 
employees of corporations have rights which the corporations 
must respect, that might does not give men the right to trample 
on their fellow-men. So if Prof. Laughlin does not come from 
an institution that permits freedom of thought and teaching he at 
least comes from an institution that gives guarantee that he will 
faithfully represent the interests of monopoly. Then we have 
ten other fellow-commissioners who with Prof. Laughlin repre- 
sent the business interests of the country. And how do these 
commissioners come to represent the business interests of the 
country ? Did the business interests of the country pick them 
out? No, they were appointed virtually by one H. H. Hanna, of 
Indianapolis, cousin, we believe, to the great boss of the Republi- 
can party. And who authorized this Mr. Hanna to pick out a 
monetary commission? A convention that met in Indianapolis 
in January last ;a convention of business men, verily, if the title 
of business man is reserved to one who makes it his business to 
despoil other men of the products of their toil, but to our mind a 
convention of speculators, a convention in which manufacturers, 
miners, farmers, producers of wealth had no place. And the 
commission, responsible to this convention if it is responsible to 
any one, has gone to work to remodel our monetary system, but 
it is a commission representative of the speculative not of the 
productive interests of the country. 


WE COMMEND these words of President Schurman of 
Cornell University to those who would degrade our universities 
by the silencing of truth and the teaching of falsehoods at 
the dictation of Mammon ; especially do we commend them to 
Prof. Laughlin of Chicago and the trustees of Brown University 
who, having striven to oust Dr. Andrews from the presidency of 
that institution, because he would not abandon the altar of truth 
and knowledge and fall down to worship at the altar of Mammon 
and having beaten an ignominious retreat before the force of 
public opinion, may at last be open to the truth of such words 
as these :— 

‘A teacher is the representative of no one; he ministers in 
the Temple of Scholarship, and to hold other views than he 
states would be sacrilege or worse than sacrilege. 

‘* Money is needed to run a university, and, to be sure, our 
Board of Trustees have trouble in making both ends meet ; yet if 
money is to be the goal of instruction by the suppression of 
truth, by setting the limit on a teacher, better a thousand times 
that the institution should go out of existence. The end 
of a university is truth, and the propagation of truth ; money is 
but the means to this end.’’ 


As AN echo of the Hazleton strike and massacre we have the 
two sided verdict of the coroner’s jury. The six jurymen could 
come to no agreement, save that there was a killing of miners on 
September roth. Further than this they could not go together. 
Two of them gave it as their supplemental verdict that the kill- 
ing was necessary, ‘‘that there was such strong suspicion of 
unlawful violence,’’ (mark no overt act of unlawful violence is 
charged against the strikers by even those who condemn them) 
as to have fully warranted the sheriff and deputies in making the 
attack. ‘The other four jurors found and so declared in their 
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supplemental verdict that the miners were ‘‘ marching peaceably 
and unarmed on the public highway ; that they were intercepted 
by the sheriff and his deputies and mercilessly shot to death. 
And we further find that the killing was unnecessary and could 
have been avoided without serious injury to either person or 
property. And we further find, finally, that the killing was 
wanton and unjustifiable.’’ 

As the sheriff and his deputies have already been arrested, 
given their preliminary hearing before two judges sitting at 
Wilkesbarre as justices of the peace, and held for trial on the 
charge of manslaughter, the failure of the coroner’s jury to come 
to an agreement makes little difference, for action by the coroner 
in the premises has been forestalled by the action taken at 
Wilkesbarre. 

THE Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor having put its stamp of disapproval upon the call issued 
by the abortive and headless labor convention that met at St. Lonis 
a month ago for a second convention to meet in Chicago on 
September 27th, no attention was paid to the call and no 
convention assembled in Chicago on Monday last. The St. Louis 
Labor Convention, called without system or preparation, sparsely 
attended as all conventions called in this way must be, anything 
but a representative body, headless and lacking in direction, was 
but little better than a fizzle. And the repetition of such a fizzle 
at Chicago, the leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
resolved to prevent, feeling that the ill considered moves taken, 
and acts done at such conventions must be hurtful to organized 
labor. So they put their stamp of disapproval upon it, issued an 
address advising the labor unions not to be represented there. 
‘‘It is not by conventions,’’ we read in this address ‘‘ with 
irresponsible talk, inflammatory declamation, and revolutionary 
buncombe that the cause of labor can be advanced. Violent 
appeals to the passions of the multitude can serve no good 
purpose.’’ This is pretty hot shot evidently meant for Mr. Debs. 
‘* Trades Unions,’’ continued the address, ‘‘are not the promoters 
of social disorder or the upholders of riot or revolution. We are 
law abiding citizens, and if the law or its administration is at 
times against us, we are confident that an enlightened public 
opinion will ultimately correct the wrong. Hence, we here 
make appeal to all fair-minded moulders of public thought, to 
our public men, to the clergy and to the press, to make a decided 
stand, henceforth, with us against the unfair and unconstitutional 
use of judicial injunctions which are wholly subversive of 
popular liberty. 

‘‘We, therefore, urge the citizens of our entire country 
to rise unitedly at the polls in every State and elect men to make 
and administer our laws who will root out and make forever 
impossible these new forms of judicial tyranny and political 
pliancy, which now prevail in the service of corporate wealth.’’ 

This is temperate, but such appeals will accomplish nothing 
while the trades unions keep out of politics. It is well to call 
upon men to unite at the polls to turn out of office men who have 
shown themselves to be the puppets of moneyed oligarchy, well 
to call upon men to unite at the polls and throw off tyranny, but 
it is folly for the trades unions to call for this union at the polls 
while they themselves religiously refuse to organize for such 
united action. Let the trades unions set the example of rising 
unitedly at the polls, and their appeals for action at the polls will 
not pass unheeded. But to ask others to organize for united 
action at the polls, while they refuse to organize their own mem- 
bership for such united action, is folly. They cannot with good 
grace ask others to do for them what they are not ready to do for 
themselves. If the labor unions want to see an organization of 
our people for political action at the polls, let them set the 
example, let them make the nucleus for a united and organized 
rising at the polls, not call upon others to make the nucleus that 
they should make themselves. 
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THIRTY years ago, when we bought Alaska from Russia, the 
fur seal herd of the Pribyloff Islands numbered 2,500,000 seals. 
To-day the herd is estimated at but 440,000 head, and is 
decreasing at the rate of 10 per cent. a year. So the utter 
extermination of this valuable fur animal is a matter of but a few 
years, if effectual steps are not taken for the protection of the 
herd. ‘To thisend the Washington Government asks a conference 
with Great Britain, the old regulations for the protection of the 
seals having proven ineffectual. 

The killing of the seals is carried on on both land and at sea. 
On the Pribyloff Islands it is quite possible for the United States 
to control and regulate the killing so as to prevent the killing of 
breeding females, in fact to regulate the killing so as not to 
interfere with the natural increase of the herd. But in the deep 
sea it is impossible for the United States to regulate the killing. 
There not only Americans, but British and Japanese and Russian 
subjects go to hunt the seals. And it is this pelagic sealing that 
has been so disastrous tothe herd. Seals have been taken, breeding 
females and males alike, without regard to the after effects. The 
results have been disastrous, not only because of the actual number 
of seals taken, but because the killing of cow seals has left, at 
times, numerous pups on the islands to die of starvation. 

Of recent years the British Government has agreed with us 
to interdict the catching of breeding females on the high seas 
and to prohibit the use of fire arms in the catching so that 
mistakes in killing females for males might be minimized. But 
the young males and females are not readily distinguishable in 
the water, greed also tempts the seal fishers to step over the regu- 
lations made for the protection of the seals, and so despite all the 
regulations that have been agreed upon up to this time and the 
vigorous policing of the seas with numerous revenue vessels to 
see that such regulations are lived up to, the pelagic fishing has 
continued to be disastrous to the herd. And so our demand for 
another conference to which Lord Salisbury gave his adhesion, 
but now refuses to enter a conference to which Russia and Japan 
are parties. The truth is, that Great Britain whose interests are 
wholly in the deep sea catch, has ever refused to limit that fish- 
ing as it should be. 








WE have ever felt a certain property interest in the seals 
that make their homes during the breeding season on the Pri- 
byloff Islands, and it has grated to have our seals that go to 
sea killed and carried off by British sealers. It has seemed like 
poaching on our property, or at least like taking ous seals when 
they wander away from home on their annual outing. There 
seemed to be only one way of protecting our seals, and that was 
by forbidding any one to capture them on the high seas. And the 
right to thus forbid we did, for a time, assert, holding that the 
Behring Sea, bounded in as it is by the chain of Aleutian Islands, 
was virtually a closed sea and our private property. And, holding 
this, we asserted our right to treat all foreign ships fishing for seals 
in such waters as poachers. We did treat some British sealers 
thus, capturing the boats, but the British Government peremp- 
torily demanded that they be released, refused to recognize our 
exclusive right to Behring Sea and insisted upon treating it as an 
open sea, come what might. And Mr. Blaine, under the threat 
that British men-of-war would forcibly resist any attempt to 
capture British sealing vessels in Behring Sea, backed down. 
Thus it was that Behring Sea came to be recognized as an open 
sea, though we are not given to lay much stress on this not over- 
pleasing incident. 

The only effectual way to protect the seals is to reassert our ° 
right to treat Behring sea as a closed sea, our private property. 
If we are not ready to do this we might as well have one whole- 
sale slaughter of the herd of seals in the Pribyloff Islands, and 
thus, if the herd is to be exterminated, do it ourselves, and take 
the profits of such extermination in place of letting British 
sealers share it. 





THE BUSINESS MEN’S MONETARY COMMISSION. 


|* WILL be remembered that in January last a convention of 
several hundred delegates assembled in Indianapolis to con- 
sider ways and means of promoting the remodelling of our 
currency system so as to effect, with the least possible delay, the 
retirement of all paper money issued by the government, the 
substitution of bank notes and the creation of a bankers’ 
monopoly over our currency. This was a very attractive pro- 
gramme for those bankers of a speculative turn of mind but the 
prospect of the regulation of our measure of value by a coterie of 
speculators, directing the management of our banks, was far 
from pleasing to our producing classes. And the regulation of 
our measure of value, and hence of prices, by the banks, is what 
the substitution of bank currency for national notes and the 
placing of the control over the volume of our currency in the 
hands of the banks would mean. 

So the making of a feasible plan for the carrying out of such 
a programme so manifestly to the advantage of the speculative 
cliques who, through the control of the banks, could control our 
markets, but so greatly to the disadvantage of our producing 
classes was no very easy task. As our producing classes, not the 
speculative cliques, have the votes, the only way of carrying out 
such a programme, which involves the difficult task of inducing the 
producing classes to vote their own impoverishment, is to keep 
the great disadvantages to our producing classes from such a 
remodelling of our currency system from becoming manifest. It 
is folly to suppose our producing classes would take kindly to 
such a programme, namely the retirement of our national paper 
currency, the substitution of bank paper, and the regulation of 
our measure of value by the banks, if presented in all its naked- 
ness. They do not care to have the prices for their products 
fixed by the banks, and so to get our producing classes to know- 
ingly vote for such an end is quite out of the question. To 
hoodwink our producers of wealth is, then, the task of those 
speculative cliques aiming at the creation of a currency monopoly. 
And the preparation of a plan to successfully accomplish this was 
the difficult task before the self styled Business Men’s Monetary 
Convention that assembled in January last. 

That all the delegates to that convention aimed at such an 
end, namely the creation of a currency monopoly, and in such a 
way, namely the fooling of our producing classes, is, however, 
not to be supposed. Many of such delegates were themselves 
hoodwinked by those who aimed to hoodwink our producing 
classes. Such delegates, believers in gold monometallism, bent 
on remodelling our currency system on gold monometallic lines 
and honest in their purposes, were made the too!'s of those whose 
purposes were deeper. Other delegates, again, rien of the stamp 
who finding their interests best promoted by serving others are 
quite content to let others do their thinking, mere sycophants of 
money, slavishly seconded the purposes and plans of the moving 
minds. It is upon such men that the speculative cliques count. 
Such men are the tools upon which said cliques must depend to 
carry out their schemes to enslave mankind. Such men they 
must bend to their purposes, such tools they must use for they 
have no better. 

So the steps of the speculative cliques to the end of securing 
the control over the volume of our currency and so the power to 
regulate the length of our monetary yardstick so as to turn the 
profits earned by the industry of the many into the pockets of 
the few, must be taken with circumspection, so as to attract the 
least possible attention, or at least so as to divert attention from 
the true end in view. It has ever been so in the building up of 
the moneyed oligarchy of to-day. It is true of necessity. In no 
other way could the moneyed oligarchy accomplish its ends where 
the accomplishment of those ends is dependent upon the votes of 
the producing classes, the earnings of whose industry the moneyed 
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oligarchy aims to appropriate to itself. So we ever find this 
oligarchy driving at its ends by indirection, contenting itself with 
urging small steps to its end or opposing retrogressive steps 
openly, aiming at great steps only when they can be taken 
covertly. 

The moneyed oligarchy of to-day has grown up since the 
war. Before the war there was an oligarchy, a slave holding 
oligarchy of the South, an oligarchy that is dwarfed in power for 
evil, dwarfed as a power for retrogression, alongside of the 
moneyed oligarchy of to-day. Both oligarchies laid a tribute on 
labor, both oligarchies rested on the assumed right of the few and 
powerful toappropriate the earnings of the many. And to deprive 
men engaged in the production of wealth of the surplus earnings 
of their labor, to leave them only enough to sustain life, is to 
make labor hopeless and listless, and the hopeless and listless 
laborer is not the same wealth producing power as the hopeful 
one stirred to energy by the knowledge that his own uplifting is 
measured only by his own energy and industry. Neither the 
lash of the whip or the sting of poverty can get the same amount 
of productive force out of men as the incentive held out by the 
opportunity to rise to a higher plane. The same amount of pro- 
ductive force is not in the slave, either the chattel slave or the 
slave to poverty, as is in the freeman, as free from the bondage of 
poverty as from the bondage of bodily slavery, and men cannot 
be free from poverty if the surplus earnings of their labor, that is, 
if their earnings over and above a bare sufficiency to sustain life, 
are taken from them. ‘This is all that the old slaveholder could 
exact from his negro slaves, and this is what the task masters of 
to-day seek to exact from the slaves of poverty. 

And so it is that the progress of the whole nation in material 
wealth is retarded to-day, even as the South was retarded in 
growth in the days of negro slavery. Men cannot be expected to 
throw greater energy or application into their toil if that greater 
effort accrues not to their own advantage but to the advantage of 
their task masters. It was so with the negro, drilled into slug- 
gishness by slavery from which he has not yet recovered. It is 
so of the white slave of to-day, driven to despondency by grind- 
ing toil, and who asa result works headlessly and heartlessly, 
accomplishing much less, though working unremittingly, than he 
could if, freed from the tribute laid upon him by the moneyed 
oligarchy of to-day, it were made possible for him to reap the full 
advantage of closer application to his work, and so, instead of 
brooding over his hopeless poverty, throw the resources of his 
brain, even more powerful than the power of his hand, into his 
labor. At once the task would grow easier because each man, 
obeying more and more the direction of his own brain, not wait- 
ing upon the direction of some other, would save misdirected 
energy; because the brain would be quickened to finding 
ways of lightening the tasks and increasing the product of 
the hand. So it is that the moneyed oligarchy of to-day, as 
the slave oligarchy before the war, retards the advancement of 
the nation. 

The war ended in the overthrow of the Southern oligarchy 
built on negro slavery but it did not destroy oligarchy. It 
planted the seeds of a white slavery much more far reaching. 
It transplanted oligarchy from the plantations of the South to the 
financial centres of the North and East. While patriots were 
struggling to preserve the Union, while believers in the equality 
of man, in human liberty, were offering their lives for the 
overthrow of negro slavery, lovers of purse but not of country, 
worshippers of Mammon caring nothing for the uplifting of 
mankind, turned the nation’s perils, the country’s misfortunes, to 
their profit. The war cost money, and money had to be raised 
or the war for the preservation of the Union abandoned. ‘To 
preserve the Union men were offering themselves freely as a 
sacrifice. But while men offered themselves on the battlefield 
the possessors of money tightened their purse strings. They 
declared that the country should pay them tribute or perish. 
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And to preserve the country patriots bowed in sadness to 
the demands of the new born moneyed oligarchy. 

This oligarchy insisted that its interests should be held 
paramount to the interests of the soldiers on the battle fields, 
that the protection of money was more sacred than the protection 
of the soldiers’ interests. They loaned money to the government 
only on condition that the government would pay them interest 
in money worth more than the money loaned, in money worth 
more than that paid to the other public creditors. Money good 
enough for the soldier who offered his life on the battle field was 
not good enough money for the bondholder who stayed at home. 
So it was that the would be purchasers of government bonds, 
controlling the Senate, refused authority for the issue of green- 
backs until declaration was made that though such greenbacks 
should be good enough to pay the government for bonds they 
would not be good enough to pay the interest on the same 
bonds. 

Thus it was that the $450,000,000 of greenbacks authorized 
during the war were discredited before they were issued, and 
they soon depreciated until they were worth but 60 and 50 and 
40 per cent. of their face in gold. This was not so with the first 
issues of $60,000,000 of treasury notes which, not discredited by 
the government at the mandate of the moneyed interests, were 
never depreciated. But the greenbacks were discredited and 
depreciated so that bonds sold nominally at par were virtually 
sold at a great discount, a discount of 40 or 50 or in some 
instances of nearly 60 per cent., for the interest was made payable 
in coin worth a great premium over the greenbacks and the 
principal was finally made payable in the same appreciated gold, 
though payment was not so nominated in the bond. Thus it was 
that the men who loaned money to the nation did so only on 
condition that they would get back from twice to three times as 
much as they loaned and thus did moneyed oligarchy, profiting 
by legislation that made the government pay them two or three 
dollars for one, fasten their grasp upon our country. 

It is said that the money lenders deserved this profit for the 
risk they took in loaning to the government at such a time, but 
whatever the risk it was no greater than that taken by the man 
who volunteered his life; money cannot be held as more sacred 
than human life, and the money good enough to pay the soldier 
for the risk he volunteered to take was certainly good enough to 
pay the bondholder. When volunteers failed the government, 
men were drafted into the army, but money was never drafted 
from the moneyed oligarchy for the support of the government. 
The increased war taxes were imposed so as to fall lightly on this 
oligarchy. 

The moneyed interests taking advantage of the needs of 
those fighting for the country’s life sought to lay tribute on those 
making sacrifices for the preservation of the nation and they 
succeeded. Money was exalted above men and the moneyed 
oligarchy took firm root. 

The oligarchy, thus built in the hour of the country’s need, 
when to refuse its demands was to disrupt the Union, has gone 
steadily forward with its encroachments. As we have said, it 
has moved by indirection, taking long steps to its ends of 
aggrandizement only when possible to take such steps covertly, 
contenting itself with taking short steps and in opposing retro- 
gressive steps openly. Thus a long step was taken when silver 
was demonetized. It was taken covertly. Thus during the last 
campaign oligarchy contented itself with openly opposing the 
re-opening of our mints to free silver coinage. But the purposes 
of the moneyed oligarchy went much beyond what was openly 
avowed during that campaign. Only so much was avowed 
as it was politically expedient to avow. And only so much is 
avowed to-day. Only so much was avowed by the Indianapolis 
Monetary Convention of January last. 

That convention contented itself with taking short steps in 
the direction of the creation of a currency monopoly and it did 
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not avow that the steps it urged had such end. To have done so 
would have condemned, in the public eye, the steps that it urged. 
So the convention contented itself with demanding the retirement 
of our greenbacks and the treasury notes of 1890 and the substi- 
tution of bank currency and urging upon Congress the appoint- 
ment of a monetary commission to prepare plans for putting 
those demands into effect. 

It was asserted that the remodelling of our currency system 
along such lines would not lead to contraction, that as greenbacks 
were retired bank notes would be issued to take their place. If 
so, the result would be suspension of gold payments by the banks 
and it is just in this that the speculative cliques would find their 
greatest profit. And naturally this is their end, an irredeemable 
bank currency over the volume of which they would have control, 
which control would enable them to regulate the length of our 
monetary yardstick without fail. Of course such purpose is not 
avowed, for it can well be imagined that our producing classes 
would look upon the plans of the moneyed oligarchy with anything 
but favor if it was candidly announced that the purpose of the 
retirement of our greenbacks and the substitution of bank paper, 
as urged by the Indianapolis convention, was to put the regula- 
tion of our measure of value in the hands of the speculative 
cliques and so enable them to fix prices for the products of labor. 
And it cannot be supposed that our producing classes would ever 
knowingly put it in the power of the speculative cliques to dictate 
prices. To do so would be to enable such speculative cliques to 
gather the earnings of labor by fixing prices at such a low level 
as to leave to the wealth producers barely sufficient to maintain 
life, it would be tantamount to handing to the speculative cliques 
the power to even appropriate the capital of producers by fixing 
prices so low as to leave no profit in production and so wreck 
industries that they might be bought in by the cliques at wreck- 
age prices when such cliques could turn around and, by raising 
prices, dispose at a profit of properties thus bought at wreckage 
prices. And this is just what would be the result of giving the 
banks, or rather the speculative cliques behind the banks, the 
power to control the issue and volume of our currency, and 
thus, by regulating the volume of currency, regulate the value 
of money and raise or depress prices at will. Naturally 
the speculative cliques do not avow this to be their purpose, 
the delegates to the Indianapolis Monetary Convention did not 
avow it when they demanded the retirement of our greenbacks 
and the substitution of bank currency. But because they did not 
avow it makes it none the less their purpose. 

This convention made up of delegates appointed by the vari- 
ous boards of trade and commercial bodies around the country 
assumed to represent the business interests of the country. It 
called itself the Business Men’s Monetary Convention. But by 
business men we are to understand those who engage in the dis- 
tribution, the purchase and sale of the products of other men’s 
labor. If such men, not satisfied with the legitimate profits of 
the middleman, not content with the honest gain to be derived 
from finding a market for goods, in putting the products of pro- 
ducers in the hands of consumers, put such business to one side 
and make it their business to speculate in the products of other 
men’s labor, make it their business to enrich themselves not by 
benefiting the community but by preying upon the fruits of 
other’s labor, so much the stronger their claim to be regarded as 
business men. Producers of wealth, manufacturers, miners, least 
of all farmers, are not to be considered as business men. And 
such men were practically excluded from the Indianapolis Mone- 
tary Convention. That convention was made up largely of those 
who make it their business to get rich quick, whose business is not 
to produce wealth, but to gather wealth by despoiling the wealth 
producing classes of their accumulations. Naturally there was 
little regard in that convention for the interests of manufacturers, 
miners, or farmers. ‘They were not to be considered as business 
men, looked upon almost intuitively as a class to be preyed upon 
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not protected. And the aim of the Indianapolis Monetary Con- 
vention was to promote a fiscal policy calculated to aid in the 
despoilment of such men. 

As we have said, it was politic for that convention to go 
slow. Its demands were moderate, only the retirement of our 
national paper currency and the substitution of bank paper. The 
way of effecting this was left in doubt, the ultimate end aimed at 
equally so. To work out a feasible plan for effecting the steps 
demanded by that convention and calculated to go a long way 
toward taking the regulation of our measure of value away from 
the government and conferring such regulation upon the banks, 
the appointment of a monetary commission was demanded. First 
Congress was to be pressed to authorize the appointment of sucha 
commission. Congress failing, the executive committee appointed 
by the Indianapolis Monetary Convention was'to act on behalf of 
that convention and pick out a commission. 

Mr. McKinley called upon Congress to authorize him to 
appoint such a commission; in calling for such authority he 
actually endorsed specifically the Indianapolis Monetary Conven- 
tion representing not the producers of wealth but the speculative 
cliques. Thus Mr. McKinley showed himself the tool, we prefer 
to think the unwitting abettor of those who make it their busi- 
ness not to produce wealth but to accumulate riches by despoiling 
the wealth producers of the country of the earnings of their toil. 
Mr. Reed showed himself as one upon whom the moneyed 
oligarchy of to-day can rely to promote its ends by promptly 
directing the House of Representatives to respond to the Presi- 
dent’s request for the appointment of a monetary commission as 
demanded by the Indianapolis convention of business men—better 
named despoilers of business men or rather the tools of those who 
strive to systematically promote the despoilment of our producing 
classes through governmental policies. But the Senate, to its 
credit, refused to respond and so, Congress failing to authorize 
the President to appoint a monetary commission, we have a 
commission of eleven men picked out by the executive committee 
of the Indianapolis convention as directed by that convention. 

The commission thus picked out now enters upon its labors. 
And what will this commission do? Of the eleven members six 
appear to be Republicans and five gold Democrats who voted for 
Mr. McKinley or Mr. Palmer. Moreover, some of the members, 
if not all, are of that school more or less imbued with the belief 
that the value of money has no relation to its volume but is given 
by the ‘‘ intrinsic value,’’ whatever that may be, of the material 
of which it is composed. And then these men havea certain sort 
of a vague notion that gold must be this material, for gold alone 
of all materials is of invariable value and hence an honest 
measure of values. True, the vague notion that gold is of stable 
value, unchanged by the quantity in circulation, a notion having 
no other foundation than the fact that a gold dollar is ever worth 
a hundred cents, that is, worth a hundred times the hundredth 
part of itself, is rudely shattered ever and anon; and the pro- 
pounders of the absurd idea that all values are fixed by the law 
of supply and demand save that of gold, do not live up to it. 
Thus we have them admitting, even asserting, that the Klondike 
discoveries of gold may so increase the quantity of gold as to 
cheapen it as a measure of value and so raise prices. Yet we 
have them returning to the idea that the gold dollar is stable be- 
cause it is worth one hundred cents. As well might one swear 
that a dishonest yardstick 18 honest inches long is an honest 
yardstick because it has 36 dishonest inches marked upon it. 
And so if when the dollar grows dearer we measure it by pennies 
that have grown dearer in exact proportion, if we measure a dis- 
honest dollar, and a dollar is dishonest that defrauds creditors or 
robs debtors, if we measure such a dollar in equally dishonest 
pennies, which is just what we do, we will ever find that the dol- 
lar is honest, that it is of unchangeable value. 

Now this is a vague notion professed but not believed by 
those who aim at controlling prices through securing the substi- 
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tution of bank notes for government paper and so regulating 
the volume of currency. The speculative cliques who aim at 
this well understand that the value of money is made by the 
supply of and demand for money, that when the supply is cur- 
tailed the value will rise and prices measured in money fall, 
unless, indeed, the demand for money is diminished proportion- 
ately, and that when the supply is expanded the value of money, 
that is its purchasing power, will fall and hence prices rise. And 
seeing this they see that he who controls the volume of currency 
controls prices and it is at this control that the speculative 
cliques aim. Such control would be to the speculator a tool of 
incalculable value. 

If the members of the monetary commission see this and 
merely profess the belief that the volume of money has no influ- 
ence upon the value of money as a pretext to cover the purpose 
aimed at by the speculative cliques, we know what to anticipate 
from that commission. Its work will be to find a plan for con- 
ferring upon the speculative cliques the control over the volume 
of our currency and hence the regulation of our measure of value 
which carries with it the power to raise or depress prices at will— 
a plan the true purpose of which may be so hidden as to stand a 
show of acceptance. 

But if there are men on the commission, and we believe 
there are, honestly imbued with the notion that gold is of invar- 
iable value and hence resolved on fixing our monetary system 
firmly upon the gold basis, the purpose of the commission will 
be very different and yet the work much the same, the speculative 
cliques managing to make of the honest gold monometallists on 
the commission unwitting but effective tools. Thus it is that we 
find honest gold men resolved on remodelling our currency on 
the gold basis firmly convinced that the only way to do so is to 
retire the issues of national paper currency and substitute bank 
paper. And this is the first step towards the putting of the 
control over our currency in the hands of the speculative cliques. 
Moreover it would be a much more rapid and effective step than 
might at first glance be supposed, for it would promptly result in 
the suspension of specie payments. And then bank currency, 
the value of which would be regulated by its volume, would 
become our measure of value, and the banks, the sole regulators 
of prices, in position to fix prices that the producers of wealth 
would have to accept for their products. And with this power the 
speculative cliques directing the policy of the banks could strip 
the industrious of the earnings of their labor and thus gather to 
themselves, without fail, the wealth of the country. To vest the 
speculative cliques with such power will be the witting or 
unwitting work of the monetary commission. 

By those who cling to the notion that gold is invariable in 
value, not amenable to the law of supply and demand, and hence 
the value of money, based upon gold, unaffected by changes in 
the volume of money, it is asserted that credit, bank credits, 
make the basis upon which go per cent. of the country’s busi- 
ness is transacted. But what makes the basis of this bank credit ? 
Legal tender money, nothing else. Contract this basis and the 
banks must contract their credits, contract the legal tender money 
and the credit money based thereon must be contracted, increase 
the legal tender money at the command of the banks and they 
can increase their credits. And to increase these credits is to 
increase prices, to curtail these credits to depress prices. 

The reason for this, and hence of the intimate relation of the 
volume of money and credits to prices is very clear. Prices of 
commodities are regulated by the law of supply and demand. 
To decrease the demand is to depress prices, to increase the 
demand is calculated to raise prices. This needs no argument. 
Every man who buys and sells knows it to be a fact. And this 
demand is made by the volume of money and credits, primarily 
by the volume of money, for the volume of credits is dependent 
upon the volume of money. Without money or credit men can- 
not buy, cannot make an effective demand for commodities ; so 
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when the banks are constrained to curtail their loans the demand 
for the products of labor slackens, and as the demand slackens 
prices fall. We have seen this again and again, we have seen it 
in the last two weeks, the banks being constrained by the deple- 
tion of their reserves, by a growing scarcity of legal tender 
money available for redemptions, to curtail their loans. And 
when the banks refuse to increase, but rather decrease their 
accommodations, the demand for products must fall off and prices 
must decline. When, on the other hand, the volume of money 
is increased and the banks, finding a broader basis for credits, 
increase their loans, prices will rise, for the demand for products 
will increase with men’s ability to pay for them. So it is that 
prices are regulated by the volume of currency, so it is that he 
who controls the volume of currency can control prices. 

No one sees this more clearly than the speculative cliques. 
And whether the members of the monetary commission see it or 
not makes, as we have said, little difference, for the speculative 
cliques can count upon driving such commissioners as unthinking 
and unwitting servitors if they will not make of themselves 
willing tools. And thus the so called Business Men’s Monetary 
Commission will serve the ends of moneyed oligarchy. But it 
does not follow that our producing classes will give heed to the 
recommendations of a commission organized not to protect their 
interests, but to promote the ends of those bent on profiting by 
preying upon such producing classes, by depriving them of the 
fruits of their toil, We fancy tbat such plan as the Monetary 
Commission will evolve will not meet with a flattering reception, 
that the work of the commission will come to naught. 


WHY AND WHEREFORE. 


GOLD IMPORTS, 


HE boom in stock exchange prices that carried up leading 
railroad shares during the late spring and summer months 
by an average of from 30 to 4o per cent., culminated early 

in September. Since then the market has hung fire, during the 
past two weeks sagged very materially, and now gold must be 
imported, and imported in large volume, or the stock market will 
collapse. This we have foreseen for weeks and pointed out time 
and again. 

The sagging off in prices for stock exchange securities, to 
say nothing of commodities, should occasion no surprise. A 
further decline in prices, a squeezing out of the appreciation in 
stock values that came with the boom of last summer, is not only 
possible, but inevitable, if gold is not imported, and at once, in 
great volume. Why this should be so and’ why prices should 
now sag, is quite evident. The stock boom, and it is the only 
sort of boom that there has been, was facilitated, indeed made 
possible, by the readiness and ability of the New York banks to 
make loans on stock exchange securities. If the banks had not 
extended accommodation to brokers on easy terms, such brokers 
could not have bought the stocks thrown on our markets by 
European holders, and an advance in prices would have been 
impossible. But the ability and readiness of the New York 
banks to further extend accommodation in this line is about 
exhausted. Yet, loaded up with loans upon stock exchange 
securities, they dare not refuse further accommodation, knowing 
that to do so would lead to a break in prices and a depreciation 
in the market value of the stocks they hold as securities for 
loans. So the banks are ina dilemma, for their cash balances 
have been drawn down and their reserves are approaching that 
point at which the imperial mandate of the law forbids the exten- 
sion of accommodation. 

Therefore, the New York banks look for gold imports as a 
means of building up their cash resources and keeping their 
reserves above the minimum legal limit of 25 per cent. of their 
deposits below which they cannot permit their reserves to fall 
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To enable them to make further 


exchange prices, gold imports are necessary. And two of the 
banks have set about bringing gold imports about, have brought 
gold from abroad though its bringing has entailed loss. Both the 
banks concerned are engaged in the exchange business, that is, 
buy and sell drafts on London, but it is not their habit to either 
export or import gold. They leave that to the exchange bankers. 
But in this instance they wanted gold, they bought gold abroad 
and imported it direct, though such importations were made at a 
loss. 

Such importations were, as exchange operations, a losing 
business to the banks, for if the banks had, in the course of their 
exchange business, accumulated credits in London, they could 
have drawn drafts.against such credits and sold such drafts in 
New York fora greater sum than it was possible for them to 
realize on such credits by drawing them from London as gold. 
But the banks did not want to convert their London credits into 
bank money in New York, they wanted gold eagles and so they 
imported gold eagles, the City National Bank $1,500,000 and the 
Hanover Bank, $1,000,ooo—imported this gold although they 
could have sold drafts against the gold imported and saved about 
$3,000 on each million dollars of gold imported. 

So it is apparent that the banks wanted gold so badly that 
they were willing to import it at a loss. The banks made diplo- 
matic denial of this, but their denial did not gain credence. The 
New York 7imes strove, indeed, to give the denial of the banks 
credence, by asserting that the banks are not engaged in business 
for the fun of it, but for profit, and that it is absurd to suppose 
they would import gold ata loss. That the managers of these 
banks did not engage ‘‘in such business for their health’’ is 
undoubtedly true, but it is equally true that they may have had, 
no doubt did have, reasons that made it quite worth while for 
them to buy gold eagles abroad and import gold at a loss. They 
no doubt calculated that that gold would be worth more to them 
than the loss made in importing it, that to have such gold in their 
vaults at a needed hour would amply recompense them for the 
loss entailed in importation. 

And what inclined them to the belief that it would be worth 
while to import gold at a loss? The banks are not given to an- 
nouncing their needs and no one can authoritatively speak for the 
banks concerned, but what could have been the reason save that 
gold imports were needed to bolster up the stock market, save 
that the banks deemed they would need this strengthening of 
their cash resources in order to extend further accommodation to 
stock brokers absolutely needed in order to prevent collapse ? 

This would have constituted an all-sufficient reason. But 
why is it that the stoc« brokers, especially the large brokers and 
bankers with foreign connections, should be in constant need of 
further accommodation and the banks obliged to extend it under 
pain of forcing a serious break in stock exchange prices which 
they do not care to face? 
securities are returning such securities for sale on our markets, 
and such offerings must be taken off the market, or, under the 
pressure to sell, prices must shrink, which shrinkage would be 
disastrous to the brokers who have been engaged in booming the 
stock market. And to enable the speculators to take up such 
offerings of foreigners and hold the market, the banks must 
extend accommodation. 
continue to be made our brokers must have further bank accom- 
modation in order to support prices, and our banks must give 
that accommodation under pain of forcing a collapse in the stock . 


It is because foreign holders of our 


Therefore so long as such offerings 


market and in the value of those securities which they have 
taken as collateral for loans. 
for weeks and still continue to be made without show of abate- 


And such offerings have been made 


ment. 
Such offerings did not suffice to check the boom in prices 
for so long as the banks were ready to loan freely on such stock 
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securities brokers had no difficulty in absorbing such offerings. 
But this expansion of loans to stock speculators in order to enable 
them to purchase the offerings of our securities made so freely by 
foreigners could not go on forever. By the sale of such securi- 
ties the London bankers gathered a credit in New York with 
which to pay for the tremendous excess of our exports over 
imports, an excess so large as to more than offset the interest 
charges on our foreign debt, the expenses of Americans abroad, 
and freights earned from our importers by foreign ship owners, 
charges that are ever accumulating against our people, unre- 
corded in our trade returns but ever at the hand of the London 
bankers to set off against a merchandise trade balance favorable 
to the United States. But, as we have said, these charges are not 
sufficient, as great as they are, to offset the unparalleled mer- 
chandise balance in our favor that is so rapidly being built up. 
So if it were not for the shipping of securities to our markets and 
the building up of a credit in favor of Europe by their sale large 
gold imports would be inevitable. 

But Europe continues to ship back to us American railroad 
securities placed abroad in times past. As a result a credit is 
built up in New York by the sale of such securities, in favor of 
Europe and is made available for the payment of the large excess 
of grain and cotton exports which it would be impossible for 
Europe to pay for in any other way, save by exporting gold. 
But the credit thus made available belongs to the producers of 
grain and cotton and cannot be expected to remain in New York. 

The New York banks make the basis of this credit by extend- 
ing loans to the stock speculators to enable them to take up the 
securities sold by foreigners, the brokers use the credit so granted 
to pay the agents of the European bankers, selling stocks and 
buying grain and cotton, for the stocks sold, who in turn deposit 
the proceeds in the New York banks. Thus the credits granted 
to the stock brokers are passed to the account of the agents of 
the European bankers selling stocks ‘and buying grain. But the 
credits are not extinguished as they would soon be if spent in 
New York. Thecredits thus gathered belong to growers of grain 
and cotton and on such credits the agents of the foreign traders 
and purchasers of our produce have depended for making their 
payments. They have drawn on such credits in payment for 
the grain and cotton bought. So it is that the New York banks 
that have extended credits to stock speculators to enable them to 
purchase the securities thrown on our markets by foreigners have 
been called upon to ultimately redeem those credits by the ship- 
ping of currency to the courtry. 

And this has made a serious drain on their resources, a drain 
which was not felt in full force at once, for the moneys due the 
farmers were needed to clean up back debts, but which has been 
most rapid during the past few weeks. Asa result, the reserves 
of the New York banks have been so depleted that the banks 
have felt called upon to curtail their loans. And the inevitable 
result of this has been to force those who engineered the late 
boom in stocks, with the help of the banks, to withdraw their 
support from the market. And stock continuing to be offered by 
foreigners, prices have sagged. 

Now, the New York banks are forbidden to make new loans 
or discounts when their cash reserves do not equal 25 per cent. of 
their deposits. And this limit is being approached. Therefore, 
one of three things must happen. The banks must curtail their 
loans and so endeavor to build up their reserves, they must build 
up their resources by importing gold, whatever such importation 
may cost, or they must break the law. At different times the 
New York banks have done all of these things. Now to call in 
their loans and refuse to extend further accommodation to stock 
brokers would force such brokers to throw their holdings on the 
market and at the same time render them powerless to take off 
the market the securities offered by foreigners and pressing for 
sale. The inevitable result would be a shrinkage in prices, the 
extent of which shrinkage can only be measured by the curtail- 
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ment of loans on the part of the banks. If that curtailment 
should be severe the fall in prices would be severe, if carried on 
far enough would result in panic, anda general collapse of values. 

Moreover, as merchants and manufacturers would feel a con- 
traction of loans made by the banks, perhaps to an even greater 
degree than the stock brokers, there would come a general sacri- 
fice of commodities and decline in prices. And such contraction 
must act, as it ever has, as a double edged sword upon the banks. 
Contraction of credits by the banks ever breeds a withdrawal of 
deposits and for two reasons. First, borrowers of money unable 
to get accommodation at the banks must look to individuals with 
deposits in the banks to give the accommodation the banks refuse. 
If such accommodation is sought in vain a sacrifice sale of stock 
must be made, and the purchasers must in great part be those 
with money in bank for they alone are likely to be able to com- 
mand the means of payment. So deposits inthe banks must be 
drawn upon when the banks curtail accommodation, not only to 
the amount required to pay the loans called by the banks, but by 
the amount of assistance required by those refused by the banks 
but fortunate enough to find assistance outside. And second, 
falling prices ever breed distrust and fear and lead to the with- 
drawal of money from the banks for purposes of hoarding. 

So for the banks to seek to build up their reserves by curtail- 
ing their loans is very likely to meet with poor success. At best, 
such a course must lead to serious losses both to customers and 
banks; it ever has done so and not unfrequently brought the 
banks to the verge of suspension, indeed, forced them to virtual 
suspension which they have striven to hide by a breaking of the 
law and the issue of Clearing House Certificates in lieu of money. 

From contemplation of this unpleasant prospect of loan con- 
traction the banks may turn to the alternative of importing gold. 
They did this in 1893 andagain last year. ‘T'wobanks, as we have 
seen, have already resorted to it this year. But the $2,500,000 of 
gold already imported is a mere drop in the bucket. Much more 
must be imported to keep the bauks in position to freely extend 
loans to stock brokers and so bolster up stock exchange securities. 
But to import gold under present conditions costs money. It can 
be imported, of course, so long as the banks are able and willing to 
pay the price asked for it. But how long the banks may be willing, 
if willing at all, to borrow gold to enable our stock speculators to 
buy back European holdings and to keep up prices is a question. 
And then there is a limit to borrowing, though there is practically 
no limit to the ability of Europe to throw securities on our market, 
the taking up of which makes the occasion for borrowing. So 
the occasion for borrowing may be said to be limitless, at the 
option of the European holders of our securities, the ability of 
our banks to borrow, far from it. Then, too, in order to profit 
by loaning gold that must be bought or borrowed the banks must 
get high interest rates and high interest rates making it more 
expensive to carry stocks, must lead to realizing sales and the 
forcing down of prices. 

So the success of an effort to bolster up the stock market by 
purchasing gold abroad and importing it is far from assured. It 
is said, indeed, that Europe has about returned to us all of the 
American securities held abroad. But there is absolutely no 
warrant for this assertion. It may be true that London has sold 
American securities to the par value of 420,000,000 or $100,000, - 
ooo since the first of July, securities of a market value of per- 
haps $60,000,000. But Europe can ship us our securities at the 
rate of $200,000,000 a year, and keep it up unintermittently for a 
quarter of a century, for there is little doubt that our indebted- 
ness to Europe amounts to rather over than under $5,000,000, 000. 

It is asked how do we know it? Candidly,we don’t know it, 
but there is strong circumstantial evidence that we do owe such 
a sum, no good evidence that we do not. To begin with we 
incurred a foreign indebtedness during the war and prior to 1869 
of $1,500,000,000. Of this there is no manner of doubt for the 
| ownership of a goodly part of this debt could be directly traced 
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to foreign holders. It was so traced and estimated by Mr. 
David A. Wells, as special commissioner of revenue, after 
painstaking investigations. And since 1869 our foreign trade 
has not piled up the means of paying this debt. True, large 
favorable merchandise trade balances have been built up but not 
more than sufficient, together with exports of gold and silver, to 
cover the expenses of Americans abroad and the freights earned 
from our importers by foreign ship owners and paid by our people, 
thus leaving no provision for the payment of interest let alone 
the principal of the debt. And add interest at 5 per cent. to the 
debt vf $1,500,000,000 in 1869, reinvested annually as falling 
due and by 1897 we have the debt very considerably above 
$5,000,000,000. Then as corroborative proof of the existence of 
this debt we have the fact that for several years we have been 
building up a merchandise balance in our favor at the rate of 
nearly $200,000,000 a year, besides exporting enough gold and 
silver to meet the foreign indebtedness incurred on account of 
freights earned from our importers by foreign ship owners 
as well as the expenses of Americans abroad. And for this 
$200,000,000 we have received nothing tangible, no gold, no 
silver, no produce. If it has not gone to pay interest charges, 
where has it gone? And if it has so gone, it represents on a 4 
per cent. basis a debt of $5,000,000,000. 

It is indeed suggested that it has gone to pay for securities 
returned. But this is hardly an admissible supposition, for England, 
the greatest creditor nation of the world, and our greatest creditor, 
has been steadily adding to the indebtedness of the rest of the 
world to her, year after year. This is proven by the fact that 
year after year there has been a larger excess of imports of mer- 
chandise over exports into Great Britain that must have been 
settled by interest charges. And this is striking evidence that 
the creditor classes of Great Britain have not used the whole of their 
income accruing year after year but have re-invested part of it, 
increasing the indebtedness of the rest of the world to them, 
until last year England was in position to draw £139,043,985 
from the rest of the world as the return on the foreign invest- 
ments of her people, this being the excess of imports of 
merchandise, gold and silver over exports. Now it might be 
urged with some justice that this sum represented, in part, 
payments on account of principal if it was not for the fact that 
England drew upon the outside world in this way for 4145,000,- 
000 in 1895 for £135,000,000 in 1894 for £131,000,000 in 1893 
for £135,000,000 in 1892 for £129,000,000 in 1891, and for 
gradually lessening amounts for year back after year. It is clear 
that if the principal was being reduced the annual return would 
be diminished. The fact that the annual return is increasing 
proves that the principal of the debt is being added to. 

For further light on this subject of our foreign debt we 
must refer the inquiring reader to a pamphlet on ‘‘ Our Foreign 
Debt ’’ which we published a year or more ago. 

So, all things considered, there is no assurance that the 
New York banks can make their path smooth sailing by borrow- 
ing and importing gold. And the third alternative before them, 
the breaking of the law as they have done in the past, and the 
issue of Clearing House Certificates, issued against deposits of 
bills receivable and counted as part of the legal reserve, in lieu of 
legal tender money, is hardly more pleasing. 

The disagreeable truth is that we are in financial bondage to 
the moneyed lords of Europe, put there by our adherence to the 
gold standard, and while we adhere to that, the money lords’ 
standard, we will never get out. 


Unless our children have more patience and courage than 
saved this country from slavery, republican institutions will go 
down before moneyed corporations. Rich men die, but banks 
and corporations are immortal. They are never afflicted with 
disease. In the long run they are bound to win with legis- 
lation.— Wendell Phillips. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. His selected Poems. With a 
Study by Louise Imogen Guiney. Boston: Lamson, 


Wolffe & Co. $1.50. 

The fugitive poetry of the last three centuries includes many 
a gem worthy of the greatest names. Much of the finest work 
of our own generation has been done by obscure and annonymous 
writers. Some day there will be a grand sifting of the poets on 
whom the text-books have conferred a greatness we have taken 
on trust, not having read them, or distrusting our adverse 
judgment when we have. Many usurpers will be deposed from 
their thrones, and among the neglected sons of genius who will 
reign in their stead James Clarence Mangan will assuredly 
be one of the most welcomed. Only two of the standard 
biographical works have anything to say about him, and they are 
recent issues, while he has been dead forty-eight years. Of 
himself there is little to tell, and it is a tale of unutterable woe. 
He was born in 1803, in Dublin, weak of physique and spirit, 
doomed at fifteen to work from five in the morning till eleven at 
night for the support of his parents and sisters, and this lasted 
for seven long years. He met with nothing but unkindness 
from all he knew, which, with his natural tendency to 
‘‘loneliness, poetry, and self-analysis,’’ led to either opium or 
whiskey drinking, probably both, and through these to the 
dolefullest imaginable existence. When Charles Gavan Duffy 
started Zhe Nation and gathered round him that brilliant galaxy 
of Young Ireland patriots, Mangan sent in some casual verses 
which induced Duffy, John Mitchel, and a few kindred souls to 
fish the poet out of his purgatorial obscurity. He was appointed 
assistant in the Dublin University Library, but the time came when 
he could hold the place no longer. Then he drifted ghostlike 
through the slums of Dublin, never known to wear but the same 
rusty brown cloak, eating and sleeping none knew how or where, 
a self-doomed outcast. One day a cholera patient was carted 
into Meath Hospital from the gutter, emaciated and at his last 
gasp. As soon as the doctor recognized him, too late to save 
him, a famous artist was sent for and arrived only to take the 
sketch of the beautiful head of a corpse, the only portrait ever 
taken of Mangan, 

Yet of this poor pariah Mitchel could say that he never 
knew a cultivated Irishman who did not prize Mangan ‘‘ above 
all the poets that their island of song ever nursed,’’ and Gavan 
Duffy—than whom no austerer judge of poetic merit can be 
named—has put on record that ‘‘ Mangan has not, and perhaps 
never had, any rival in mastery of the metrical and rhythmical 
resources of the English language.’’ Miss Guiney revises and 
extends, in this essay, the article she wrote on Mangan in the 
Atlantic Monthly a few years ago. There are many things to 
which exception may be taken, in her judgments, the patronizing 
air that irritates, and the overgorgeous wordiness of it all, but 
she has done excellent service in introducing Mangan to 
American readers, and in this she has been ably backed by 
the publishers, who have produced a model book in every respect 
but one. It seems an unnecessary refinement of cruelty to the 
poor poet’s shade to enrich this volume of his verses with more 
gold on its back than ever got into the pockets of his shabby 
breeches. 

He wrote in all some two thousand pieces, sprinkled over a 
wide field of magazines and papers. It was his fad to be either 
anonymous, or use so great a variety of pseudonyms as to amount 
to the same thing. He was a patriot rebel, with the pen in his 
hand, but woul. not mix with his fellow contributors at the 
weekly supper of 7/e Nation. Probably he never felt the glow of 
political ardor, nor understood the practical side of the fight. He 
rendered his brilliant service in the way of putting into exquisite 
modern speech, which thrilled the least educated equally with the 
cultured, the ancient national ballads. He professed to be a 
translator from a number of languages, Oriental included, to 
which freak he owed nine-tenths of his obscurity. He did trans- 
late from the German, and perhaps from other tongues, but the 
finest pieces are those which embody his original gifts, much as 
Omar Khayyam owes most of his charm to Fitzgerald. Duffy’s 
careful phrase hits the mark better than Mitchel’s. Mangan was 
a sweet singer rather than a strong poet. He oozed music from 
every pore. ‘There is melody inevery word, flowing and tripping 
like the trill of a fairy waterfall. There can be no doubt that 
Edgar Poe got more from Mangan than he ever cared to tell, 
more than he got from Pike and Mrs. Browning. Take his 
characteristic use of repetitions, as in ‘‘ The Raven,’’ and consider 
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it in the light of the fact that Mangan’s poem, ‘‘ The Barmecides,’’ 
which pretends to be from the Arabic, of which we give a couple 
of stanzas, was in print in 1839, six years before the ‘‘ The Raven”’ 
appeared. 
My eyes are filmed, my beard is grey, 
I am bowed with the weight of years ; 
I would I were stretched in my bed of clay 
With my long lost youth’s compeers ! 
For back to the Past, though the thought brings woe, 
My memory ever glides— 
To the old, o]d time, long, long ago, 
To the Time of the Barmecides, 
To the old, old time, long, long ago, 
The Time of the Barmecides 


Then youth was mine, and a fierce wild will, 
And aniron arm in war, 
And a fleet foot high up on Ishkar’s hill, 
When the watch-lights glimmered afar, 
And a barb as fiery as any I know 
That Kurd or Bedouin rides, 
Ere my friends lay low, long, long ago, 
In the Time of the Barmecides, 
Ere my friends lay low, long, long ago 
In the Time of the Barmecides, 


Next to his natural note of deep melancholy the fitful flame 
of poetical patriotism is the most striking characteristic of Man- 
gan’s gentle Muse. His finest, or at least the favorite poem with 
his countrymen, is that known as ‘‘ Dark Rosaleen,’’ ‘‘ the Black 
little Rose, 7. e., Erin,’’ is his annotation. The original is a prose 
ballad in English, done by a contemporary of Shakespeare, an 
unknown Irish minstrel, who expresses his fervent love for his 
native isle under cover of his song to his dear girl with the 
black locks. Again note the refrain that reminds us of Poe, 
so like Mangan in frailties and sad ending. 


O my Dark Rosaleen, 
Do not sigh, do not weep! 
The priests are on the ocean green, 
They march along the deep. 
There’s wine from the royal Pope 
Upon the ocean green, 
And Spanish ale shall give you hope, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 
My own Rosaleen ! 
Shall glad your heart, shall give you hope, 
Shall give you health, and help, and hope, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 
* . * es 
Woe and pain, pain and woe, 
Are my lot, night and noon, 
To see your bright face clouded so, 
Like to the mournful moon. 
But yet will I rear your throne 
Again in golden sheen ; 
’Tis you shall reign, shall reign alone, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 
My own Rosaleen ! 
*Tis you shall have the golden throne, 
’Tis you shall reign, and reign alone ! 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 


We have noticed Mangan’s gloom. Let him deliver his soul 
of it in these most musical, most melancholy stanzas to himself, 
‘*’The Nameless One.”’ 


Roll forth, my song, like the rushing river 
That sweeps along to the mighty sea; 
God will inspire me while I deliver 
My soul of thee! 


Tell thou the world, when my bones lie whitening, 
Amid the last homes of youth and eld, 

That once there was one in whose veins ran lightning 
No eye beheld. 


Tell how his boyhood was one drear night-hour 
How shone for him through his grief and gloom, 
No star of all heaven sends to light our 
Path to the tomb. 
* * * 


And tell how, trampled, derided, hated, 

And worn by weakness, disease and wrong, 
He flied for shelter to God, who mated 

His soul with song. 


Go on to tell how with genius wasted, 
3etrayed in friendship, befooled in love, 

With spirit shipwrecked, and young hope blasted 
He still, still strove ; 


* * * 


But) he fell far through that pit abysmal, 
The gulf and grave of Maginn and Burns, 

And pawned his soul for the devil’s dismal 
Stock of returns. 


+ * * 
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And tell how now, amid wreck and sorrow, 

And want, and sickness, and houseless nights, 
He bides in calmness the silent morrow 

That no ray lights. 


Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 
Deep in your bosoms : there let him dwell ! 
He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble 
Here, and in hell. 
* 3k 


UpLAND PastTuREs. By Adeline Knapp. 


On GOING TO CHURCH. By George Bernard Shaw. Both vol- 
umes ‘‘ Done into print at the Roycroft Printing Shop 
in East Aurora, New York.’’ 


The art-craft of fine book-making has been enjoying a grand 
revival in recent years. We owe more to the printer than to the 
artist and musician ; we know that his is ‘‘ the art preservative of 
all arts,’’ yet our appreciation of his influence falls far below his 
due. It is not necessary to affect familiarity with the technical 
language of the craft, nor to pose as connoisseurs, who collect 
books at fancy prices with every conceivable object but that of 
reading them. A well made book is a true work of art anda 
thing of beauty whether its cost is a dime or a small fortune. 
There are common circulars and business cards now produced at 
commercial prices which are as pleasurable to look upon as many 
a picture, and afford as high an order of pleasure as a fine piece 
of architecture. The false standard of taste which fancies plain 
lines are ugly and curly ones beautiful is responsible for the 
thousand atrocities in book making which cater to the class 
who prefer to pay dearly for showy but unnecessary ornamenta- 
tion. Our Christmas counters are a sad commentary on the 
progress of taste. Every lawless extravagance of decoration, in 
form, color and style, is spread over the average gift book, inside 
and cut, until the very last thing that strikes one is that it was 
made to be read. “The book lover has to receive his share of these 
afflictions but he deposits them safely out of sight, which flatters 
the guileless givers while sparing his eyes the pain of enduring 
shiny pages that dazzle, fancy type that confuses and wastes 
time, excessive margins that add uselessly to the weight and bulk, 
and gaudy covers that are an abomination. 

There is deeper significance in the ebb tide of fashion back 
to the past than many think. When the early printers set to 
work on a book, their prime object was to honor the precious 
contents with workmanship which should ensure their being read 
with the utmost ease and pleasure, and for the longest time. 
Honest paper, honest ink, honest labor and common sense rules 
of taste and method conspired to produce those masterpieces of 
art-craft which are as fresh to-day as when they left the press 
three centuries ago. The changed conditions of our time may be 
a passable apology for the deluge of downright execrable stuff 
turned out in the book business, but there is as much cause for 
shame in the degradation of taste perpetrated in the name of art 
progress. The old printers may, happily, have been lacking in 
the superfine culture of our academies and institutes, but they 
possessed the instinctive perception of the beauty in simplicity 
unadorned. They knew that perfection lies in the adaptation of 
graceful forms to practical ends. They designed their letters so 
that each should have its own distinctive character, taking no 
liberties with the lines for the sake of mere flourish, and to save 
the reader’s attention being diverted from the subject matter by 
defects of any sort they printed these clear cut types in dead black 
ink deeply into paper rough enough to be readable at any angle 
of sight. Not by any means is the turn back to this good crafts- 
manship of the old time a mere whim of fashion. It signifies a 
growing discontent with the sham culture that has been foisted 
on us, as much as anything for the sake of providing easy berths 
for pretentious shirkers of honest work. ‘The revival of old style 
printing has had, still has, its overdoers. Superficialists have 
caricatured its meaning and methods as they do those of every 
other revival. But here and there we have found calm enthusiasts 
at work these twenty-five years past, some devoting their means 
and leisure to this old art-craft in their private printing shops as 
a hobby ; others in out-of-the-way towns and villages, one in a 
famous university city, who have managed to work their hand 
presses and old style processes to commercial success. The 
Kelenscott press of the late poet, William Morris, now discon- 
tinued, is scarcely a fair example as he worked it as his high-art 
hobby and its output fetched fancy prices, but his influence had 
its share in popularizing the broad return to true ideals and 
beautiful workmanship in book making. 

The two books under review invite attention, first as welcome 
evidence that a genuine effort is being made by Young America 
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Fall read on 
Overcoats The man driving a 


bay horse down Broad street was 
passed by another driver of a bay 
horse. Both horses alike in color— 
but different 1n goodness. 

There is ready-madeand ready-made 
clothing. 

We started years ago making and 
selling ready-made that no one but 
the wearer might know from custom 
tailored. We've kept at it. 

There are two classes of ready-made 
clothing —ours and the other. That 
sounds egotistical—truth does sound 
harsh sometimes 

The bay horse difference applies to 
suits and to overcoats. We know 
cloths and workmanship, and we know 
that for any given sum we give most 
value in clothes 

Covert Cloth Overcoats, $8. 

With strap seams and satin sleeve 
lining, $10. 

Finer and finer, up to $25. You can 
be as particular as to length of gar- 
ment as though you were being 


measured for it. 
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Valves —but wonderfully help- 
ful; and a sanitary safe-guard. The 
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no catching or empting of water. 

That’s helpful, isn’t it ? 

Keeps water up; keeps sewer gas 


down, and the air pure. Price 25¢. 
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TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the 
Highest Medical Auth- 
orities as a Perfect 
Sanatory Toilet Prep- 
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after shaving. 

Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, 
Chafed Skin. Sunburn etc. Removes Blotches 
Pimples and Tan, makes the skin smocth and 
healthy. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold 
by Druggists or mailed for 25 cents. Send for 
Free Sample, (Name this Paper.) 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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to rival the Old World artist-printer in his highest achievements. 
Where perfection is, imitation cannot rightly be dismissed as 
slavish. There have been many so-called antique specimens of 
printing turned out which possess no character. Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard, the producer of these two volumes, is a practical 
printer, with literary and artistic tastes, who devotes his Roycroft 
Printing Shop, in East Aurora, far away up the State of New 
York, to the missionary cause of ideal book making. It is good 
that there should be one temple sacred to the rites of the ancient 
mystery, one bit of the old leaven to raise the mass of machine- 
made book stuff. That the presses and binderies of commerce 
can turn out admirable work is beyond dispute, but they cannot 
impart the subtle charm peculiar to the book which owes its per- 
fections to the loving care of a craftsmanship which watches 
every touch with the deft fondness of a mother for her child. 
The Roycroft shop is but a young mother as yet, whose offspring 
shows signs of overcare here and oversight there in little things, 
but sound matronly judgment comes with experience. 

Upland Pastures are short ‘‘ out-door essays dealing with 
the beautiful things that the spring and summer bring,’’ and very 
charming essays they are, among the best of their kind, full of 
prettily conveyed instructions on common objects of the field and 
roadside, with veins of graceful fancy and wise reflection run- 
ning throughout. The daintiness of the old-face type and, 
apparently, hand-made paper is abundantly enhanced by the 
literary treasure they carry. Here and there are flowers, painted 
cleverly by hand, creeping up the pages and through the print, 
with many quaint tailpiece devices in outline. The essays begin 
with illuminated initials, some the length of the page, elaborately 
colored and gilt. It will not be expected that these approach the 
brilliance of the old vellums, but in their degree they keep up the 
antique flavor, as grateful in its way as the bouquet of rare vin- 
tages. Both volumes have gray paper covers, stiff boards, severely 
chaste and goodly to see. 

Mr. Shaw’s cynical, suggestive discourse on church-going as 
a wholesome substitute for spirituous dram drinking is also worth 
reading and keeping for its own sake. He is a well known 
London Socialist and Radical, also a strict vegetarian and ab- 
stainer from intoxicants, whose artistic soul revolts against the 
pernicious custom of desecrating cathedrals and ornate churches 
by holding services in them. He demands that they be kept in 
silence for the pious contemplation of such as himself, who perish 
for ‘‘ spiritual recreation’’ which art in its highest alone can give. 
Common folks get theirs in vulgar meats and drinks. The whim- 
sicality of the essay offsets its extravagance and too obvious 
egotism. Except the red emblem of the Roycroft Printing Shop 
on the title page this book is entirely in black ink and therefore a 
thing of unblemished beauty. The English city is Newcastle, 
not New Castle, ‘‘sympton’’ is a symptom of regrettable care- 
lessness, ‘‘artist’s’’ on p. 26 should be ‘‘artist,’’ and ‘‘ ear-ly”’ 
is rather a bad break for a turnover. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 

That the English speaking people still take their pleasure 
sadly is perfectly true if novel reading is to be reckoned among 
pleasures. In Dicken’s time, and back to Marryatt, Lever, Lover, 
Sterne, Smollett and Fielding, the reader read for recreation and 
got a healthy laugh in every page or two. And our grandfathers 
did not need a laugh half as muchas wedo. The novel of to-day 
deliberately sets itself to cap the worries of life with the woes of 
imaginary cranks, everlastingly bent on getting into avoidable 
troubles, moral and mental, and then unloading their melancholy 
upon us. A dismal pass we have come to, indeed, if the cheeriest 
solace in our own troubles is this revelling in the fancied torments 
of puppets possibly a few degrees stupider than ourselves. 

* 3k 

The clamor for more money, taxpayers’ money, to spread 
abroad among the benighted suburbanites the blessed privileges 
of free libraries is doubtless a very noble manifestation of cheap 
philanthropy, but when the clamorers reflect that seventy-five in 
every hundred of the young men and women who use the 
libraries gorge themselves on fiction—and such fiction—perhaps 
they may perceive there are two sides to even this pretty looking 
question. Are we the wise friends of posterity, or only its fool 
friends, or are we the witless enemies of its true interests, when 
we thus allure the mind of youth from worthier reading by thrust- 
ing before it this mass of story-stuff, so tempting, so mixed, and 
so cheap? Is it good to surfeit youngsters with cake lest they 
should develop a craze for plain bread ? 
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HER DAUGHTER—Restored by Dr. 
Hartman’s Free Treatment. 


I. S. Gibson of Greelyville, S. C., 
writes : ‘‘I take pleasure in certify- 
ing that my daughter is sound, well 
and happy. She had a severe at- 
tack of cold and fever and nervous 
headache. I had one of the best doc- 
tors to treat her, but the disease grew 
worse in spite of his skill. Just at that 
time I had made up my mind to lose 
my daughter. But, by chance, I 
got one of your ‘‘Iils of Life,’’ and, 
after reading it carefully, concluded 
totry your medicine. I gota bottle 
of the Pe-ru-na and used it according 
to directions, and in twenty-four 
hours I saw a decided change for the 
better. I wrote you for advice, and 
by the time you could reply she had 
taken half a bottle and was on her 
feet. I continued to use it, and to-day 
she is sound and well and the very 
picture of health. I recommend your 
valuable medicines to all who may 
be suffering as my daughter was. 
Pe-ru-na saved her life. For the 
benefit of suffering humanity I can 
not say too much in praise of Pe-ru- 
na saving power. You can publish 
this statement, and it would afford 
me pleasure to answer an inquiry 
as to the wonderful cure of your 
valuable reniedies.’’ 

Dr. Hartman has recently written 
a book expressly forwomen. This 
book is intended to show what a boon 
Pe-ru-na is to sick women, especially 
those suffering from any phase or 
stage of female trouble. A free copy 
of this book will be sent to women 
only by The Pe-ru-na Drug Manu- 
facturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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[yew Books 


ISSUED BY THE 
Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and 
Sabbath-School 


Work. 
In His Steps. 


A book for young Christians. By J. R. 
Miller. A new edition. Price, 25 cents. 
Special terms in quantities. 

The Daughters of the Parson- 
age. 

By Belle V. Chisholm. Large 12mo. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

A Heartening Word for Mr. 
Fearing; or Cheer for Doubt- 
ing Pilgrims. 

By the Rev. William P. Patterson. 
Price, 50 cents 
Scripture Texts, 
With expositions and sentence prayers 
from Calvin’s Commentaries on the 
Minor Prophets. Compiled by the Rev. 
Charles E. Edwards. Price, 50 cents. 


Books 
“=a 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


Life’s Byways and Waysides. 
This volume is composed of a series of 
essays that are adapted to give impulse, 
cheer and hope. 16mo, pp. 320. $1.00. 


Bits of Pasture; or, Handfuls of 
Grass for the Lord’s Hungry 
Sheep. 


Being selections from sermons of J. R. 
Miller, D.D. Arranged under dates 
forall the days of the year. Culled and 
arranged by Mary A. Butler. 16mo, 
pp. 256. 60 cents. 
Home-Making. 
The entrance of this book into the 
home cannot fail to be of service in 
purifying its atmosphere and elevating 
its tone. 16m0, pp. 310. $1.00. 
Week-day Religion. 
In a series of thirty-two chapters the 
author presses upon Christians and 
especially young Christians,such points 
as ‘‘Help for Hurried Week-days,”’ 
‘*Religion in the Home,’’ ‘‘ Personal 
Beauty,’’ etc. 16mo, pp. 316. $1.00. 


Practical Religion—A Help for 
the Common Days. 


As its title suggests, this volume is 
meant to help its readers to live out 
the religion of Jesus Christ in their 


daily common lives. 16mo, pp. 320. 
$1.00. 


FORWARD. 


J. R. MILLER, D.D., Editor. 
Information. 
Entertainment. 
Inspiration. 
All by the best writers. 


TERMS: 75 cents a year for a single 
subscription ; in quantities, 50 cents, 
or less than one cent acopy. Sample 
copies will be sent on application to 


Jobn fH. Scribner, 


Business Superintendent, Presbyter- 
ian Board of Publication. 


1334 Chestnut Street, 


= Philadelphia, Pa. 
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More fun is to be got out of dictionary reading than seems 
likely. There is genius of the most brilliant order in the way 
some of them have of laboriously telling all you don’t need to 
know, while carefully keeping dark the points on which you 
want light. The Century Cyclopedia of Names is a wonderful 
compilation, and its explanations still more so. From it we can 
learn how names should be pronounced, and it is a pleasure to 
borrow the following examples, pro bono publico. George Eliot 
was Mrs. Cross, which is pronounced Kros. Jude is Jod, with 
two dots over the vowel. Gay is Ga, (we need not give the 
accent marks), Beds is Bedz, Buzfuz is buzfuz, Busybody is 
bizibodi, Jones is jonz, Robinson is robin-son, Smith is smith, 
Barbox Brothers is barboks bruTHerz, Penn is pen, and so on. 
It is all so instructive, ingenious, and novel. But it is sadly 
wrong to make the capital A in Eugene Aram sound like the a 
in fate, and Rhoda Broughton should not sound like the ow in 
how, but like aw in law; nor are there any such places in Eng- 
land as South Hampton, or New Castle, or Holy Head. Of 
course, such a word as Bibliotheque is too simple to call for any 
aid to pronunciation, so it does not get it. 

2 
* 

Gabriel d’ Annunzio sounds much too celestial for the name 
of one of the most degraded new writers of fiction that have won 
an unenviable notoriety. Whether Gabriel was the archangel of 
the Annunciation or not is of even less consequence than the dis- 
covery that Mr. d’Annunzio’s real name is Rapagnetta, which 
has a noble air about it, until we learn that it is only Italian for 
‘little turnip.’’ Here is a chance for re-classifying the soiled 
stories recently in such demand. Suppose we rake all the erotic 
trash into one capacious mud-scow and let it drift down stream 
under the fragrant title, ‘‘ The Misfire Shoots of the Little Turnip 
School.’’ 

* Ok 
* 

Where should the line be drawn, if drawn, and who should 
draw it, in a case like this? The Boston Public Library has 
given offence to a number of persons, described as anarchists, by 
refusing to allow them unrestricted access to the writings of the 
French and German school of socialists as typified by Henri 
Rochefort and his sympathizers. La Lanterne is on the index 
expurgatorius of the library, as are also the more extreme of the 
German newspapers and magazines treating on anarchy and 
socialism. Louise Michel also comes under the head of things 
forbidden. 

Hall Caine means to get right close into the good graces of 
Americans, if this transparent sort of coquetry can win them. 
He is telling how he fixed on the names of the hero and heroine 
of the ‘‘ Christian,’ knowing that the world is pining to learn how 
genius finds such wonderful names. He obtained them from the 
United States, where the bulk of his customers dwell. England 
feels a terrible pang of insignificance in consequence. 

‘‘John Storm,’’ Mr. Caine says, ‘‘ was frequent in a church- 
yard which I visited, but what clinched my selection of it was 
the curious fact that on the evening of the day on which I had 
visited that churchyard, and while I was actually debating in my 
mind on its suitability, I was helped into my carriage by a very 
pleasant-looking young man, whose appearance so pleased me 
that I spoke to him. In the end I said: ‘Might I have the 
pleasure of knowing your name?’ ‘John Storm,’ he said. 
What resistance was possible to me after that? Asto Glory. I was 
driving out with Mr. Appleton, my American publisher, and we 
were discussing female names, and I confessed myself at a loss 
for a name which would embody my ideal of my heroine, when 
my eye caught a poster advertisement, on which was the one word 
‘Gloria,’ in huge letters—the advertisement, I believe, of a brand 
of blacking. ‘I have it,’ I cried with an excitement which evi- 
dently surprised Mr. Appleton. ‘Glory is the name. Glory is 
her name.’’’ Who but a Caine could have brought literary 
brilliance out of blacking ! Twenty-one little egotisms in sixteen 
lines. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s recollections interest because she knew so 
many notable people. At a dinner given by Sir John Millais she 
met Browning, who took her in to dinner, the late Lord Hough- 
ton sitting on her other side. Opposite were Mrs. Procter, the 
widow of Barry Cornwall, and a Mr. Godwin, famous for his 
mania for buying the chairs of distinguished persons. Mr. 
Browning was a great disappointment to Mrs. Sherwood at first : 
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THE GREAT POETS AND THEIR THE- 
OLOGY, by Augustus H. Strong, D.D. 
LL.D., President Rochester Theologi- 
cal Seminary. I2mo. 540 pages. 
Price $2.50. 

A brilliant book from a scholarly pen, 
and one destined to be widely read. 
HEROIC STATUES: Addresses, by Prof. 
Nathan Sheppard. (‘‘Key Note”? of 
The Examiner.) 12m0. 226 pages, 

Price $1.00. 

These addresses are very spicy and full 
of life. 

THE Quiet KING: a story of the Christ, 
by Caroline Atwater Mason.  12mo., 
304 pages. Price $1.50. 

““It will make a SUPERB GIFT BOOoK.— 
The Standard.’’ 

SAXENHURST, by D. C. Eddy, D.D. 
I2mo. 440 pages. Price $1.50. 

A historical love story in the time of 
Cromwell. 


Beside our own publications we keep 
constantly in stock all reputable books of 
all publishers, We will have the 

Handsomest Book Store 


in the city when we open in our new 
building at 
1420 Chestnut Street. 


Just a word about our Stock of Bibles, 
which includes the books of all Publishers 
in England and America, besides our own 
Editions which are marvelously cheap. 
Have you seen them ? 

Pesent store of the 


Aimer. Baptist Publication Society, 


1632 Chestnut Street, 
em PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE NEW 
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CONCORDANCE 


Containing nearly 100,000 References and Con- 
texts, or about three times as many as are to be 
foundin any other Teachers’ Bible Concordance. 


The Holman 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 


5-8: BIBLES 
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ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


The best selling Teach rs’ Bibles now offered. 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., 
1222 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The GEO. 8. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN 82 and up 
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mailed prepaid. Beautiful catalogue on request. 

The Parker Pen Co., 70 Mill Street, Jamesville, Wis 
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THE BOWEN-IMERRILL COMPANY 


Have the pleasure of announcing a volume of 
war humor by Capt, CASTLE, uniform in 
style with Bill Nye’s ‘A Guest atthe Lud- 
low,’ and illustrated by J. W. Vawter. The 
work is entitled 


THE ARMY MULE 


And Other Stories 
By Capt. Henry A. Castle. 


Capt. CASTLE’S memory had gone 
gaily back to the period that produced 
the many tons of printed memoirs and 
recollections of the rebellion which we 
trust will be offered in evidence against 
their writers in the day of judgment, and 
from his knowledge of that ill-starred 
epoch he has created again ‘‘ The Army 
Mule,’ ‘‘The Sutler,” ‘‘The Shelter 
Tent,’’ and ‘‘ The Dress Parade.” It is 
not given to many men to see unaided 
the fun that the favored few discover on 
every hand ; fewer yet find it in the stress 
of war. But to one of Capt. Castle’s 
spirit it would seem that a campaign was 
an undertaking most fittingly to be con- 
ducted on a broad grin. Ina fun-loving 
way he has chosen the lighter phases of 
the strife, and he has clothed the trials of 
the soldier with a glamour that to a later 
generation seems to take away from the 
career of the volunteer much of the hard- 
ship that was inevitable. Never before 
have certain well-known features of army 
life in the sixties been treated with such 
keen appreciation of their humorous 
sides. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.25. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Bowen-Merrill Co., 


Indianapolis and Kansas City. 
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St Jouis Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. i HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
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KLONDIKE 


Columbia Navigation and 
Trading Company. 


S. S. CITY OF COLUMBIA (1,900 tons) will 
depart from San Francisco, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH oth, 


ST. MICHAEL, 


Connecting with Company’s river steamers for 


DAWSON CITY. 


Rates include 1000 pounds of baggage. For 
Passage tickets and further information apply 
to the agents, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
1005 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1898. 
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‘““He looked like a retired ship captain, was short, rather stout, 
red-faced, with a large nose and white hair, but he was so simple 
and kindly and polite that I forgave him for not looking the 
poet.’’ Mr. Godwin told him that he had just bought a chair, 
‘the very one in which Mrs. Browning wrote ‘ Casa Guidi Win- 
dows.’’’ Mr. Browning said that this was impossible as he had 
never parted with a thing that had been in her appartments, and 
he became quite agitated at the other’s insistence. Mr. Godwin 
persevered, however, and said that the chair had been given by 
Mrs. Browning to two English ladies, friends of hers, in Florence, 
who had asked her for it. Mrs. Sherwood turned the conversa- 
tion to George Eliot, which induced Mrs. Procter to declare that 
she ‘‘ would not have taken a housemaid with such a character.’’ 
This drew out both Lord Houghton and Browning, who defended 
the maligned novelist. 

Though not exactly a literary note, this of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
on dress cannot be out of place here : 

‘In the early ’40s and ’50s almost everybody had ‘about 
enough to live on,’ and young ladies dressed well on a hundred 
dollars a year. The daughters of the richest man in Boston were 
dressed with scrupulous plainness, and the wife and mother owned 
one brocade, which did service for several years. Display was 
considered vulgar. Now, alas! only Queen Victoria dares to go 
shabby ; fine clothes have become a necessity to the lesser lights. 
The greater proportion of people were happier, because there was 
not such emulation, such vulgar striving, nor such soaring, foolish 
ambitions. ‘Then men and women fell back on their own minds 
for that entertainment which they now seek in fast horses, yachts, 
great and constant change, journeys to Europe and to Newport. 
Books took the place of dress and display. When a young lady 
was introduced into society one bouquet did duty for the seventy- 
five which now are considered quite too few. There was a sober 
elegance among even the first in position and the richest in pocket. 
‘There was no talk about money ; it has become a subject of con- 
versation since the war.”’ 
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VaN HOFF OR THE NEw Faust. By Alfred Smythe. Pp. 322 New York: 
American Publishers Corporation. $1. 





KEEF. A Life Story in Nine Phases. By Timothy Wilfred Coakley. Pp. 
152. Boston: Charles E. Brown & Co. §r1. 

HvuGH WYNNE, Free Quaker. By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 2 vols. Pp. 306- 
261. New York: The Century Co. $2. 

IN THE DAYS OF THE PIONEERS. By Edward S. Ellis. Pp. 368. Phila- 


delphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. $1.25. 


BIMETALLISM. The Quantitative Theory of Money and Prices. By Stephen 
Douglas Williams. Pp. 245. Lansing, Mich.: Wesley Emery. 
25 cents. 

KLONDIKE. A Manual for Goldseekers. By Charles A. Bramble, D.L.S 


New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 


By Gustav Von Moser ; edited with an Introduction 
Pp. 138. Boston: D.C. Heath 


Pp. 313- 

DER BIBLIOTHEKAR. 
and Notes, by Benjamin W. Wells. 
& Co. 30 cents. 


WALDIN: or, Life in the Woods. By Henry David Thoreau, with a 
Biographical Sketch by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Pp. 522. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 


A POLITICAL PRIMER OF NEW YorRK STATE AND City. By Adele M. 
Fielde. Pp. 100. New York: The Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 


MAGIc, STAGE ILLUSIONS AND SCIENTIFIC DIVERSIONS. 
Photography. Compiled and edited by Albert A. Hopkins. 
illustrated. New York: Munn & Co. $2.50 

THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD; and their Influence on English Educa- 
tion. By Sir Joshua Fitch. Pp. 277. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. §r. 


Including Trick 
Pp. 556 ; 


The Later Georges to Victoria. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS AND KINGS. i 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 


By Donald G. Mitchell. Pp. 294. 
Sons. $1.50. 


THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN, Tennessee, November 30, 1864. A Mono- 
graph. By Jacob D. Cox. Pp. 339; with maps. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00, 


THE HISTORY OF THE LADY BETTY STAIR. By Molly Elliot Seawell. Pp. 
144. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Do Yeu Want Gold? 


Everyone desires to keep informed on Yukon, the Klondike 
and Alaskan gold fields. Send roc. for large Compendium of 
vast information and big color map to Hamiltom Pub. Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Adr. 














ToShoot a Rifle, Pistol or |Shot-Gan? 

If so, our Ideal Hand Book “E” will interest you. 
100 pages of knowledge gained through twenty-fve 
years’ experience with Arms and Ammunition. sro 
Dealer or Shooter should be without it. Send two 2 
ut cmmape for postage and mention The American. 

oo 

IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., New Haven, Conn. 


WEW DRESS SET, 10c. 


A new and beautifu) des- 
set including pair of 





liend rigid link Cuff 
buttons, 3 studs, 1 collar 
button and new patent 


belt retainer; in 14 K 
Roman goid or sterling 
silver Ext ra heavy plate. 


Worth 35c. in any su re. 
To give yOu an inkling ef 
our 1,006 Bargains we 
seal e — e set =e 





Send for STAMP SELECTION, 
on approval, at by ~{ cent, com. 
Sure to please. iff. U. S.. 2c... 

75 diff., $1. 100 diff. Foreign 8c. 125 
diff. Canada, etc, lic. Price List 


, 


Free! 
F. W. Miller, 904 Olive Street, St. Louls, Mo. 


a 











OLD NEW 


**OUT OF SIGHT’’ Trouser Guards 
save cloth and self-respect. Look like a gentie- 
man, awheel, afoot. Best guards for agents and 
dealers. Send 25 cents for a pair to ** Out of 
Sight’’ Trouser Guard Co., Fall River, Mass. 























DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES 


relieved by using 


WILSON’S COMMON -SENSE 
EAR DRUMS. 


New scientific invention, entirely differ 
ent in construction from all other devices, 
Assist the deaf when all other devices fail, 
and where medical skill has given no re 
lief. They are safe, comfortable and in 
visible; have no wire or string attach- 

t. Write for pamphlet or call 
=—— EAR DRUM CO., 


_ t Bidg., Louisville, Bye 
mtu a8 roadway, New York. 











Drum in position. 














That GREAMY 
GOMPLEXION 


which ladies envy 
can be secured 

by every one who 

will use 








MILK- 
WEED 
ro necessity orate CREAM 


Milk Weed Cream is the natural Skin 
Food. It removes Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples, Wrinkles. Is fragrant and soothing. 
Send 50c. for a full size jar (if your druggist 
hasn't itiand get ten times its cost in pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. Send stamp for free sample. 

FREDERICK FP. INGRAM & CO.., 

49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 











Please mention The American. nail 
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DELICIOUS HEALTH DRINK to 7 \BUTTON HOLE CUTTER Music Made Easy IMPROVED BREATHING 
nd Lotree Every Lady >. Howard Guitars and Mando- TUBE. 


id & ; H 
4 ARAME : > ( AFS Simplicity Itself lins are perfect ihstruments, Our | ® Best device ever 
5 inventec 
vrevel 
| 





own manufacture, absolutely guar- 


FREA Battle Creek Sanitarium. ame SC?” WO DRESSMAKER G2 waitord £20 anteca, All known tusical inetro- 


AY) + Ch pri 
Vides! Cheapest, Best. = - _ Cuts perfectly, quickly,exactly, without mentssold at manufacturers’prices 5 ‘ 3 Ae cure ret spec pirt 
PricelScaround. X nt A = tearing, the finest to the heaviest = wo ee. 4 , rte paceman, See a 
Catalan r i =———= fabrics, any sized Button Hole. Price ree. A our goods a in pee create: Save Denia mee Bevll 
Sample.and Catalog of Health Foods, 2 stamps. Sa ————— 50e coated aut paid. Circulars free. | bavethistrade-mark r rs Seletemarse. 
| YT 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Food Co..Mich  seancacsnceil wiieal Button Hole Cutter Co., The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., D eae a 


ANTED. 2% Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 111 East 4th St., CINCINNATI. 





Le a a A A A A 








KEEP YOUR 
BOWELS STRONG ALL SUMMER % 


- WITH ... 


ANDY CATHARTIC 3) 


@ 
@ 


CURE CONSTIPATION 
ALL 


25c., 50Oc. REGULATE THE LIVER DRUCCISTS. 


MOST MERITORIOUS MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 8 


Are your bowels irregular? Too much? Too little? Then let Cascarets regulate 
them. Cascarets will educate your bowels and make them act just right. 5] 
Cascarets make weak bowels strong, and keep them strong all the 
year round. Cascarets kill disease germs throughout the system, @ 
© and prevent all summer complaints. Don’t wait till you © 
& get sick, but let CASCARETS protect you! 


(= All Druggists, or by mail for price, 1oc, 25c, 50Cc, 
a box. Sample and booklet free. Address 
STERLING REMEDY COMPANY, 27 
(5) Chicago; Montreal, Can.; New York. @S 








$i8 Press prints a 


THE MIRIAM . ee reee Correspondence 


setting easy, printed 

BUGGY i ~S, si Bend Btamp Schooloflaw. ©& For Ladies’ bicycles. Light, strong, ornamental 
rong, light stylish | : = wn for catalogue, presses AT (incorporated. No more torn or greasy dresses. No troublesome 
' : 1 Be Cards, circ- 2nd supplies, to the fe; oO nA Send roc, stamps for y y lacing. Noaccidents. Infinitely superior to old 
ulars, with | factory. — ” ; t, style guards. a only 7oz. Fitsany wheel 
i} @5 Press and = KELSEY &£CO., J. COTNER, JA., SEC'Y a is Sent prepaid anywhere in U.S on receipt of #2 
Meriden, Connetcicut DETROIT, MICH. en va Circulars free. The Turner Brass orks, 

a 671 TsLePHoNe b'Loc. Span ~ a 181 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


PATENT Chain Guard + 


The — That Ever —_ ecnseenchrd ine | x nae bape om STUDY Take « Course [kee % IN [ ; U Me ] NUM 
NY, LAW 


wavitery. Write 
THE BALDWIN CO., 


Bianchester, O 








7 Please mention The American. 





